





















Che Bort Folia. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL. 


Vaniovus ; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowren. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH 
BANKS, Bart. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Tus celebrated naturalist is sald to have been originally de- 
scended from a noble Swedish house. He was born at Reresby 
Abbey, in the connty of Lincoln, 13th December, 1743, and at 
the proper age was sent to Eton, and thence removed to Oxford, 
where, at the age of eighteen, he was left in possession, of an 
ample fortune, by the death of his father in 1761. Soon after 
this périod his mother removed to Chelsea, and resided there 
for many years. There she obtained the gratitude and esteem 
of the neighbouring poor, te whom her charities were at once 


liberal, extensive and judicious. What progress Mr. Banks | 


made in his collegiate studies we are not able to state; he ap- 
pears not, however, greatly to have distinguished himself in 
them, and indeed his entire devotion of the chief energies of his 
mind, and the ample resources of his fortune, to the pursuits of 
natural history, to which he manifested a decided predilection 
at an early period of his residence at the university, will abun- 
dantly excuse his not having done so. On his occasional visits 
to his mother, during the vacations, the neighbouring botanical 
garden of the Apothecaries’ Company, and private gardens, af- 
‘orded him specimeas of cultivated plants and flowers, for the 
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successful pursuit of his favourite study,—while for those of 
wilder growth, and oftener of fairer hue, he extended his re- 
searches over the neighbouring hills and dales, and to more dis- 
tant woods. In one of these scientific excursions, while botan- 
izing in a ditch, he was rudely seized on by a body of constables, 
who, finding him busy, or as they fancied, concealed among net- 
tles, briars, and thorns, concluded, that he must be the robber 
for whom théy were ‘making ‘diligent search. Accordingly, 
without heeding his remonstrances or protestations, they pinion- 
ed and handcuffed their breathless prisoner, and dragged him 
before a neighbouring magistrate ; but, on searching his person, 
great was the surprise of the officers—when, instead of money, 
and watches and jewels, they found his pockets stuffed with 
plants and roots and wild flowers, which were immediately re- 
turned to him, with suitable apologies for the mistake which 
had placed him in so awkward a predicament. This ludicrous 
adventure had no effect, however, in damping the ardour and 
avidity with which he followed up his practical researches. 
To these he added a great fondness for angling, which, on ac- 
count of a kindred devotion to the same amusement, introduced 
him to the acquaintance of the celebrated lord Sandwich, after- 
wards first lord of the Admiralty ; who, spending all his leisure 
hours on the water, formed an intimacy with the subject of this 
memoir, more beneficial, it is to be apprehended, from the infidel 
and licentious character of this nobleman, to the prosecution of 
his scientific pursuits, than to his morals or his principles. In 
company with him, during their residence in London, Mr. Banks 
passed whole days upon the Thames; and even at night, when 
fish are said to bite more readily, they were often to be found in 
a punt at their accustomed sport. Whilst they luxuriously 
quaffed their Champaigne and Burgundy—for nothing could di- 
vert or lessen the devotion of lord Sandwich to his wine—their 
rods were regularly ranged round the boat, with bells affixed to 
the extremity of each, whose tinkling sounds gave notice of that 
important incident in a sportsman’s life,—a nibble at his hook. 
When summoned thus to watch the uncertain conversion of nibbles 
into bites, and of bites to the capture of the prize, the sportsmen 
were so eagerly bent upon their pursuit, that the morning 
often dawned ypon them at their labours. The diversion pro- 
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duced a more solid advantage for Mr. Banks in procuritg for 
him the important patronage of his brother angler, who, on all 
occasions, forwarded his schemes for the advancement of his 
favourite study, and eventually assisted him most materially in 
their progress.. Possessing facilities for following up his chosen 
pursuit, denied to many a votary of science as ardent but not as 
rich, that gentleman confined not his inquiries to the study or to 
books, but on quitting the university in 1763, crossed the Atlan- 
tic, to visit the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, with the 
sole purpose of examining their productions in the various de- 
partments of natural history. His enterprising spirit was re- 
warded by the accumulation of much practical knowledge, and 
of many rare and valuable specimens for his cabinet. In the 
year 1768, an ardent desire to increase his information, and to 
add to the riches of his cabinet, induced him to join the expedi- 
tion then about to sail under captain Cook, on a voyage of cir- 
cumnavigation and discovery, particularly in the southern 
seas. The English government at whose order this important 
expedition was undertaken, through the instrumentality of his 
friend lord Sandwich, readily furnished to our scientific adven- 
turer every facility for the prosecution of his inquiries, and 
for rendering his situation as comfortable as possible during a 
long and perilous voyage. He, however, was ready on his part 
to contribute largely out of his private fortune towards the gene- 
ral purposes of an expedition, which had for its object the pro- 
motion of the cause of science. Accordingly he engaged, at his 
own expense, a110st desirable companion in the person of Dr. 
Solander, a learned Swede, educated under Linnzus, and gene- 
rally supposed to have been his favourite pupil. He was, at 
this time, assistant-keeper of the collection of Natural History 
in the British Museum, a situation which he had obtained 
chiefly on the credit of letters of introduction which he brought 
with him to England, from his illustrious tutor. The scientific 
attainments of this gentleman, and his zealous devotion to the 
same pursuits, rendered him peculiarly eligible to direct and as- 
sist the investigations of Mr. Banks, who also took with him two 
draftsmen, one as a delineator of views and figures, the other of 
objects in natural history. Besides these, he was attended by a 
secretary, and four servants, two of-them negroes. He also pro- 
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vided himself, at a considerable expense, with the scientific in- 
struments necessary for his intended observations; with every 
convenience for preserving such specimens as he might be able 
to collect of natural or artificial objects ; and with a variety of ar- 
ticles of domestic manufacture suitable for distribution in the re- 
mote, and in many cases, the savage regions which he was about 
to visit, for the improvement of the condition of their inhabitants, 
and the introduction among them of some of the comforts of life. 
In June 1771, the expedition returned to England. The official 
papers connected with the voyage were immediately given to the 
lords of the Admiralty, by whom the compilation of a regular 
narrative of its incidents and discoveries was intrusted to Dr. 
Hawkesworth. To him Mr. Banks freely communicated the cir- 
cumstantial journal which he had kept of the events of the voy- 
age, containing a great variety of incidents which had not come 
under the notice of captain Cook ; with descriptions of the coun- 
tries and people which they had visited, their productions, man- 
hers, customs, religion, policy, and languages, much more full 
and particular than could be expected from a nautical man. He 
furnished also many practical obversations on what he had seen 
and learnt, besides permitting such of his drawings, taken by the 
artists, as were thought the most striking and important, to be 
engraved, for the illustration of the voyage, which was published 
with the journals of those previously performed under the suc- 
cessive direction of commodore Byron, captain Wallis, and cap- 
tain Carteret, in 3 vols. 4to, in 1783. Dr. Hawkesworth acknow- 
ledged his obligations to Mr. Banks in the following terms.—* It 
is, indeed, fortunate for mankind, where wealth and science, and 
a strong inclination to exert the powers of both for purposes of 
public benefit, unite in the same person; and I cannot but con- 
gratulate my country upon the prospect of further pleasure and 
advantage from the same gentleman, to whom we are indebted 
for so considerable a part of this narrative.” The public voice 
coincided with this opinion of the merits of Mr. Banks; he was 
received in every circle with the respect and kindness due to the 
man who, at imminent personal risks and privations, had render- 
ed essential service to the cause of science. He and his learned 
associate, Dr. Solander, were introduced to the King, by Sir John 
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Pringle, then president of the Royal Society, and were honoured 
with an interview of some hours’ length. 

In 1772 he made preparations to accompany captain Cook, in 
an expedition fitted out for the purpose of attempting to reach 
the Southern Continent, so long supposed to exist, though vainly 
sought for by navigators, until chance seems.lately to have 
thrown its discovery in the way of a much humbler individual. 
The plan was reluctantly abandoned in consequence of some 
difficulty about the ship. Unwilling to be inactive, or to have 
made such extensive preparations in vain, he chartered, at 444 
dollars a month, a ship for Iceland, and embarked in it, for the 
purpose of examining the productions of a country, at that 
time scarcely known to the rest of Europe, in company with his 
former companion Dr. Solander, together with Dr. Van Troil, 
Captain Gore, Dr. Lind, and others—whose charges together 
with those of the whole expedition, he defrayed. Nor could 
those charges have been slight: for in addition to the persons 
already named, he was accompanied by three draftsmen, and 
two writers, whom he had engaged for his South Sez. expedition, 
and seamen and servants, to. the number of forty in the whole. 

This was the last voyage in which Mr. Banks engaged; the 
remainder of his days being spent in England, chiefly at his seat 
in Lincolnshire, and his house in town; though he occasionally 
passed a short time with his friends, who were numerous, not 
only in the scientific world, but amongst persons of rank and fa- 
shion. Elected a member of the Royal Society, he was a con- 
stant attendant at its meetings; and during the long course of 
years in which he was connected with that institution, he coritri- 
buted several interesting and valuable papers to its memoirs. 
Still ardent in the pursuit of science as ever he had been when 
he encountered such dangers in her cause, he apened and kept 
up an extensive correspondence with some of the most illus- 
trious of the foreign philosophers, especially with those who 
had made any of the branches of natural history their more im- 
mediate study; and whilst his house in London, the noble libra- 
ry which he had collected there,—the catalogue of which filled 
four 8vo. volumes,—and a most extensive cabinet of whatever 
Was Curious in nature, or ingenious in art, were thrown open 
with the utmost facility of access to every scientific man at home, 
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we cannot be surprised that both in England and abroad, Mr. 
Banks became distinguished speedily, as one of the first natural- 
ists, and most liberal patrons of science, of the age. His high 
reputation in these points procured him, as we have already 
stated, the honour of an introduction to the king, who ever after 
his first acquaintance with his merits as a philosopher, and his 
character as a man, exhibited towards him a partiality, as well 
founded as it was flattering; took great delight in his society ; 
and on all occasions most zealously promoted his interests. He 
particularly consulted him on the subjects of gardening and 
farming, pursuits to which it is known that he was extremely 
attached and would often send for him to give his advice on 
these points, keeping him in conversation upon them for three 
or four hours at a time; and walking, as he did so, in his gar- 
dens, and the adjacent country, as many miles. This distin- 
guished countenance was not, we may be assured, without its in- 
fluence in advancing Mr. Banks to the presidency of the Royal 
Society, on the resignation of Sir John Pringle, in 1777; in 
consequence of a dispute on the relative merits of pointed and 
blunt conductors of the electric fluid; when his warm adhe- 
rence to the reasoning of Dr. Franklin upon the subject, expos- 
ed him to the displeasure of the royal family.. The seat of his 
successor was far, however, from being an easy one; for though 
by his devoted and successful pursuit of an extensive, although a 
particular department of science, he was, perhaps, as well qua- 
lified for the high station to which he was elevated, as the distin- 
guished physician, and medical philosopher, who retired from 
it; yet it was said that too much of favouritism and court influ- 
ence were apparent in an election, which would otherwise have 
not only been unobjectionable, but peculiarly proper. It was 
some time, however, before the smothered discontent broke out 
into a flame; but the marked, and, therefore, imprudent, prefe- 
rence given in the meetings of the society ander the new presi- 
dent, to papers on natural history, heaped up additional fuel on 
materials already sufficiently combustible; and in Dr. Horseley, 
bishop of Rochester, the malcontents, whose leaders were chief- 
ly if not entirely mathematicians, found a person every way fit- 
ted to fire the train. Under him, therefore, a regular and ran- 
corous opposition to the president was commenced, and continu. 
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ed for some time, in a spirit most unworthy of the. men of let- 

ters, and the philosophers who engaged in it. So high, indeed, 

was the dispute at one time carried, so warm the language which 

those embarked in it employed, that at one of the meetings of 
the society, Dr. Horseley publicly and openly asserted that * Sci- 

ence herself had never been more signally insulted than by the 

elevation of a mere amateur to occupy the chair once filled by a 

Newton.” In another speech delivered whilst the object of his 
merciless attack filled, himself, the chair, he thus repeated and 

enlarged upon this indignant vituperation. “ Sir, we shall have 
one remedy in our power, if all others fail; for we can, at last 
secede. When that fatal hour arrives, the president will be left 
with his feeble train of amateurs; and this toy upon the table 
(pointing to the mace,) the ghost of that society, in which Phi- 
losophy once reigned, and Newton presided as her minister.”’ 
In the course of a few years, however, Mr. Banks, by the suavi- 
ty of his manners, liberality, and gentlemanly conduct, suc- 
ceeded in calming the storm, and allaying even the appearance 
of discontent. In the year 1779 he espoused the daughter of 
Mr. Hugesson of Kent, by whom he had no issue. This. union 
eccasioned no alteration in his habits, in so far as the patronage 
of science was concerned. His house in Soho square was still 
thrown open to her votaries, and he became every year mure 
and more decidedly the centre round which were attracted the 
native philosophers of the country, and those whom the spirit 
of research brought from foreign lands. The latter, especially, 
always met with the most hospitable reception in his house, in 
which a weekly conversazione was held during the sitting of par- 
liament, and of the Royal Society ; where new discoveries of every 
kind were communicated and discussed; rare and curious spe- 
cimens of the various productions of nature, and the ingenious 
works of art, exhibited ; and plans suggested and arranged for 
the general diffusion of scientific information. Then, as at all 
times, his unique collection of books and specimens, illustrative 
of the various branches of natural history, were open to the in- 
spection of the curious in those departments of science, who 
had never any difficulty in procuring access to these copious and 
invaluable sources of information. 

But there was one feature in these scientific parties, which, highly 
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useful, as we admit them to have been in the diffusion of know- 
ledge, we cannot pass over without marked disapprobation. They 
were uniformly held on the evening of Sunday; and were re- 
garded, there is every reason to suppose, by many of their atten- 
dants, merely as an agreeable method of killing time, which hung 
heavily on their hands. 

In the year 1781, Mr. Banks was created a baronet; and a few 
years after he received at the hands of his sovereign two very 
flattering marks of his approbation, in being made a member of, 
the Privy-council, and invested with the order of the Bath. 

It was chiefly through the instrumentality of Mr. Banks that 
the African Association was formed. At one of the first meetings 
he introduced the enterprising adventurer, Ledyard, then just re- ' 
turned from his bold and perilous attempt to cross the Russian 
dominions, and Kamtschatka, on foot ; for which purpose he had 
been supplied liberally with pecuniary means by Sir Joseph him- 
self, through whose introduction he soon became the first agent 
of the new association. The establishment of an English Settle- 
ment in New South Wales, was owing, in a great measure, to 
the earnestness with which he urged the fitness of the spot for 
the purposes which the government had in view; and through 
life he took a deep interest in its welfare. At his recommenda- 
tion also, the extensive shores of New Holland were explored 
with considerable advantage to the country, whose enterprising 
navigators first bestowed particular attention upon it, and to the 
progress of science, which first conducted their footsteps to its dis- 
tant, and then unfrequented shores. He was very active in form- 
ing the Horticultural Society ; in short, his whole life was devoted 
to the promotion of the great cause in which he so early and eager- 
ly embarked. For thirty years he employed at his own expense, a 
draughtsman, whose sole business it was to make sketches of all 
new plants that perfected their flowers in the royal gardens at 
Kew; and this artist he continued in this employment by a be- 
quest of 300.L. per annum. 

He died in May 1820, in the 81st year of his age. 


SCALPING. 


Mr. Macau ty, in his Rudiments of Political Science, observes 
that scalping, which at present appears to be almost peculiar to 
the American Indians, was formerly practised by the Gauls and 
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other northern nations. ‘He quotes Livy and Diodorus Siculus 
in support of this assertion; the former of whom, speaking of 
the Gauls, says—In conspectu fuere Gallorum equites, pectoribus 
‘equorum susfpensa gestantes capfiita, et lanceis infixa, ovantesque 
moris sui carmine ; and Diodorus Siculus speaking of the same 
nation, relates’that the Gauls who sacked Rome, employed the 
first day after the victory which they had obtained over the Ro- 
mans in scalping those whom they had slain, agreeably to the 
custom of the country. 

The authority of Heroditus is quoted to prove that the prac- 
tice of scalping was established among the Scythians, who, that 
author says, were accustomed to present to their kings the 
scalps which they had taken, and the person who produced no 
scalp was not entitled to any share of the plunder. That the 
Romans themselves so late as the time of Marius, and under his 
command, could bring themselves to practise the same abomi- 
nable act, is made to appear from a passage in Paulus Orosius, 
in which the idea of scalping is very unambiguously expressed. 








ON CONSULTING THE GENIUS IN ORDER TO DETERMINE THE 
PROFESSION. 


WueETHER nature has given to particular men talents adapted 
to particular occupations, and to them only; whether she has 
destined each of us to his appropriate sphere of action, in 
which alone we can attain to excellence and distinction, and ex- 
cluded from which we must sink into obscurity and contempt; 
whether those powers of the intellect, known by the denomina- 
tion of genus, be innate or acquired, peculiar or general; these 
are questions of equal importance and curiosity in the analysis 
of the human mind ; and not without their weight in the humbler 
enquiry respecting the proper choice of a profession. In the 
former point of view they are, indeed, too abstruse and exten- 
sive for present discussion; but in the latter, a few observations 
upon them will not be thought foreign to the purpose. 

That a poet must receive his peculiar powers from nature, and 
not from study;* that his genius is a gift, and not an acquisi- 
tion; is a maxim which has for many centuries passed current 
in the world; and is yet continually repeated as a truth, which 
it is not necessary to prove; because it would be literary heresy 
to call it in question. Nor has the privilege of native endow- 
ment, the spark of preternatural fire, been confined to the poet 
alone. It has been claimed and admitted for the painter, the 
statuary, and even the mathematician; for every man, who ex- 
hibited proofs of superior talents; who rose to such excellence 
in his profession, as his cotemporaries in general either did 








* Poeta nascitur, non fit. 
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not attempt, or did not attain. Instead of disputing the truth 
of the maxim, indeed, they endeavoured only to account for the 
fact: and genius has been ascribed to the bounty of nature, or 
to the inspiration of the muses; to the influence of the climate, 
or to some favoured era of the world; to an extraordinary or- 
ganization of the human frame ; to some peculiar forms of civil 
government ; and, indeed, to such causes, as it is difficult to enu- 
merate, and not always easy to comprehend. It was an article 
of faith, in which weakness found consolation for its want of 
powers; the blind adoration paid by ignorance to wisdom. 

The truth of the doctrine, however, seems to have been at 
least tacitly questioned by many of those, in whose favour it had 
been admitted. While they claimed it as an honour, and had 
their claims allowed, they did not depend upon it for their suc- 
cess and their fame ; to talents they have prescribed instruction 
and industry; to geniys, labour and cultivation. Horace and 
Cicero maintain that the advantage of good precepts and the 
exertion of art must assist the endowments of nature in the 
production of excellence: and though Milton talks of the ste/- 
far virtue and a strong propfiensity of nature, he joins to them 
intense study, and an insight into adl seemly arts and affairs. 

By others again the doctrine has not only been questioned, 
but wholly denied. Hogarth and Poussin, Buffon and Newton 
asserted each in his own case, that the supposed peculiarity of 
genius was nothing but study and diligence; and Helvetius, 
Johnson, and some other modern authors have maintained the 
general position ; that the same proportion of talents is equally 
adapted to the prosecution of every science; that he who has 
risen to eminence in his profession was endowed by nature with 
strong powers of intellect; and that his peculiar excellence 
arose from diligent application to the peculiar object of his 
pursuit; as the rays of light produce their greatest effect when 
concentrated by art. That partial attachment, which so many 
men feel for their favourite study, is not the dictate of nature, 
but the result of their own continued attention. Familiarity 
with their subject is not the consequence, but the cause, of their 
affection for it. Aristotle’s various and extensive knowledge 
was the fruit of various and extensive enquiry. Zhe great rea- 
der was the appellation by which his master distinguished him 
while yet a youth at school. Jt is by time and patience, says the 
oriental proverb, that the leaf of the mulberry-tree becomes satin. 
And the ease and harmony, so observable in the poetry of Pope, 
is known, by the indisputable evidence of blotted manuscripts, 
to have been the effect of long study and repeated correction. 
None of the works of literature or science, which we peruse 
with wonder and delight, appear to have been produced at once 
by any vigorous effort of sudden thought, and still less by the 
assistance of preternatural inspiration. On the contrary, in- 
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deed, they are known to have been brought to maturity by long 
and intense application of the mind to its object; by exerting all 
its powers upon a single point. Paradise Lost rose by the la- 
. bour of many years to its present stupendous height, from the 
scanty basis of a mythological tragedy ; and the splendid theory 
of gravitation was pursued to its completion, from the casual 
reflection of its author upon the fall of an apple. 

In opposition to these facts and these authorities, however, 
something may still be urged on the other side of the question. 
That certain individuals are endowed by nature with faculties 
peculiarly adapted to certain pursuits, and that a bias upon the 
mind often clearly points out the employment, to which those 
faculties are destined, cannot be fully disproved, either by any 
unanswerable deductions of theory, or any unequivocal testi- 
mony of experience. That nature grants to difterent men intel- 
lectual talents in very different degrees is too obvious to require 
argument, or to admit dispute ; and it should seem not unreason- 
able to conclude, that these faculties are no less different in their’ 
kinds; requiring objects as different for their full improvement 
or their greatest utility. The duties requisite for the existence 
and happiness of human society are varied and almost without 
end ; and it is natural to suppose that talents adapted to this va- 
riety would be granted by him, by whom socicty itself was or- 
dained. The structure and the strength of different men are fit- 
ted to very different kinds and degrees of exertion; and no sa- 
tisfactory reason can be given, why an equal difference may not 

be expected in different minds. That courage and cowardice 
are frequently the unalterable effects of natural constitution, is 
universally acknowledged ; and that men are consequently form- 
ed by nature more or less qualified for various employments can- 
not consistently be denied. The intellectual powers of the two 
sexes appear to be adapted to different purposes, to those duties, 
which each respectively is required to perform; and the powers 
of the several individuals of the same sex may in like manner be 
varied, according to that variety of situations and employments 
into which men are unavoidably thrown in the changes and 
chances of human things. ‘That the features and tempers of the 
parents are continually inherited by the offspring is too obvious 
to be questioned; and a similar inheritance of intellectual en- 
dowments may not only be calculated upon without absurdity ; 
but is, indeed, so generally expected, that its failure is seldom 
observed without expressions of surprise and disappointment. 
The wisdom and learning of the father bring additional dis- 
grace upon the ignorance and folly of the son. To all who are 
conversant in the business of education it is well known, that 
boys who excel their schoolfellows in one particular pursuit ; in 
another are sometimes left at a great distance behind them. 
That may be trne of intellectual exertions in general, which is 
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found by experience to be true of a particular art or science 
and no man, for example, can attain to eminence in the theory 
or practice of music, who has not received from nature that pe- 
culiar organization, which constitutes a musical ear. There 
are instances of excellence in scientific pursuits, at periods of 
life so early, that it seems not possible they should have been 
obtained by choice, instruction, and study. Pope dished in num- 
bers while yet a child ; and Le Brun was a painter at five years of 
age. 

SSuch are the considerations that may be urged on the side of 
natural and peculiar genius; and though they are not without 
plausibility in their favour, many of them might be easily re- 
futed, and none of them appear by any means decisive. To ex- 
amine each of them separately, however, would lead me into a 
disquisition not only voluminous in itself, but unnecessary to the 
present purpose. I am concerned only with the degree and the 
variety of talents, as they appear in early life. In every large 


school, itis well known that the youth, who shows superior abi- 


lities in one branch of study will generally excel equally in any 
other, to which he shall apply with the same assiduity and zeal. 
The best poet in an academy, is frequently also the best mathe- 
matician. That different students excel in different pursuits 
does not arise so much from the different kinds, as from the dif- 
ferent degrees, of their respective talents or respective dili- 
gence; and when a boy is discovered to make a much greater 
progress in one study than in another, the progress will be 
found to be proportioned, not so much to any peculiarity in the 
nature of his intellectual! powers, as to the comparative difficulty 
of the various objects, to which he has applied. He who is not 
equal to the acquisition of languages, may yet make a respecta- 
ble figure in the easier study of mathematical science: and he, 
who will never be able to demonstrate a proposition in the ele- 
ments of geometry, may yet rise to distinction in the mecha- 
nical operation of writing a fine hand. That powerful disposi- 
tion to particular pursuits, which is sometimes observed in the 
minds of children or of men, may generally be traced to the 
persons and objects with which they have been most familiar ; 
to the transactions and the narratives that have most forcibly 
engaged their early attention. It is not the effect of innate 
ideas, but of their peculiar association. The late Sir Joshua 
Reynolds declared, that the destination of his mind to the art, 
in which he so eminently excelled, arose in his early youth, from 
the accidental perusal of Richardson’s treatise on the subject. 
Linnzus contracted his early attachment to the science of bota- 
ny by assisting his father in the cultivation of his garden. And 
the genius of Moliere took its direction to poetry and the stage, 
from his being made in his childhood the constant companion of 
his grandfather in his frequent visits to the theatre. An in- 
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stance much relied on for the original designation of the human 
mind to a particular pursuit, is that of the celebrated Pascal; 
yet it evidently appears that his fondness for mathematical pur- 
suits originated in his listening when a child to the conversa- 
tion of men of science, who resorted familiarly to his father’s 
house: and he was himself so far from believing the doctrine 
in question, that he has left upon record an opinion, in which 
every intelligent schoolmaster will support him, that what is 
called nature, is only our earliest habit. 

If, however, there be any strong and unequivocal marks of apti- 
tude and inclination for a particular pursuit; whether given by 
nature or the nursery, whether the result of instinct or of acci- 
dent; they may generally be very early and very easily disco- 
vered ; and ought certainly. to have their weight in the choice of 
a profession. wes the existence of this natural genius is so 
doubtful, or its effects so feeble, that it rarely can be depended 
on; and need not be much regarded. In fixing a youth’s fu- 
ture occupation in the world, our attention will be claimed by 
objects of much greater importance; because of much more in- 
fluence upon his prosperity and his virtue. 

Let the parent’s situation in life be first maturely considered ; 
his rank and his property, his interest, his connections and 
his prospects. These will best determine the destination of the 
son: as it is within the circle of these, that his father can most 
effectually assist and support him. Ambitious efforts to push 
him beyond these more frequently bring ridicule and repentance, 
than wealth, honour or enjoyment. His own desire of distinc- 
tion will probably require restraint, rather than encouragement ; 
the curb, rather than the spur. To indulge a youth in the va- 
rious luxuries of his apparel and his table, of company, ex- 
pence, and dissipation, beyond the just measure of his birth and 
fortune, in order to procure for him a more elevated station in 
society, has, indeed, been occasionally successful, and is there~- 
fore frequently attempted. But the more usual result has been 
loss and disappointment to the parent; and to the son, mortifi- 
cation and misery; to feel with additional poignancy the want 
of what he had long enjoyed; and those hardships of his hum- 
ble state, for which no previous discipline had prepared him. 

Too many parents seem to forget the observation of Roche- 
foucault, that we may affiear great in an employment below our 
merit ; but that we shall generally afifiear little in.one that is above 
it. Titles themselves only disgrace those, whose actions dis- 
grace their titles. No supposition, indeed, is more erroneous or 
mischievous, than that he best discharges his duty to his off- 
spring, who raises them the most above his own level in the 
world. Neither happiness nor virtue are proportioned to rank 
or riches. And if any man really enjoys more satisfaction than 
falls to the lot of men in general, it is he who has risen by his 
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own efforts from a humbler to a higher situation of life; and 
who can compare his present affluence and elevation, with his 
former want and obscurity. In opposition to classical authority, 
that an estate obtained not by labour, but by inheritance, is a 
necessary ingredient in human happiness; it has always ap- 
peared to me to be a less kindness to a son, to bequeath him a 
fortune, than to give him an opportunity to obtain it for himself; 
to place him in a situation, where his progressive advancement 
may depend upon his own exertions. Nothing, indeed, can justi- 
fy the attempt to give him a distinguished place in society, but 
his possessing such talents as will enable him to discharge its 
duties with honour to himself, and advantage to the public ; and 
to ascertain whether he really possesses those talents, is suppos- 
ed to be hardly less difficult to the parent, than it is in itself im- 
portant. 

The parent himself is by no means an unbiassed judge. The 
abilities and merits of our own offspring are always viewed 
through the perspective of affection, and magnified according 
to its power. The politeness of the present day requires that 
our friends not only give their opinions with tenderness and 
caution, but that they echo our own partial sentiments with 
flattery and praise. The preceptor is generally either unwilling 
to mortify the parent, or afraid to hurt his own interest, by any 
unfavourable report, however just; for he well knows that any 
alleged want of talents or diligence will rather be imputed to 
the teacher than the pupil: and that such information will more 
frequently give offence, than obtain regard. It is supposed too, 
that the teacher, whatever may be his judgment or his integrity, 
will often be mistaken. It is maintained that the dullest and 
most unpromising capacity in a child frequently breaks forth at 
a more advanced period of youth; and, like the sun emerging 
from the mist and gloom of the morning, shines with great and 
unexpected splendour. It is likewise asserted, on the other 
hand, that early and premature talents have not always attained 
that pre-eminence which their beginning promised ; that we do 
not always find the fruit proportioned in its abundance to the 
profusion of the blossom. In these points, however, the expe- 
rienced teacher will not be greatly deceived. The youth of 
slow capacity, it ts true, will generally improve with somewhat 
more rapidity as his understanding approaches to maturity; but 
he will hardly ever be entitled to the praise of quickness and 
brilliancy. In the child of an opposite character, parental par- 
tiality will often see genius, where there is only vivacity, and 
mistake pertness for wit. But the exercises of a school are a 
less fallacious test of the mental powers; and every teacher, who 
possesses the degree of penetration, which his situation requires, 
will soon discover real talents, wherever they exist. Nor will 
he be under any apprchensions for their continuance and im- 
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provement. With due care and cultivation the harvest of in- 
tellect is hardly ever known to fail. Here then the parent may 
learn to form the proper estimate of the abilities of his son. 
But he must encourage the teacher to speak with freedom; as 
well as listen with patience to whatever he may hear. 

It is not unusual with parents to leave to the son himself the 
choice of his future employment in the world; sometimes, per- 
haps, merely to gratify his humour by indulging it; but more 
frequently in the hope, that he will pursue with diligence and 
satisfaction the track to which inclination has led him; or at 
least, that he will adhere with steadiness to“the occupation of 
his own choice. But this expedient, however frequent or plau- 
sible, has always appeared to me equally hazardous and absurd, 
lf the decision be postponed till the youth have years and ex- 
perience sufficient to enable him to make a judicious option ; 
it must be delayed till his education is necessarily finished ; till 
little appropriate instruction can be given ; till few appropriate 
habits can be estallished; and, indeed, till it may be too late to 
engage in the profession, he might most desire, either with ad- 
vantage to himself, or on terms of equality with his competitors. 
If it must be made at an earlier period ; what can be expected 
but that, which has so frequently happened, that the choice of 
folly should terminate in repentance? The child having little 
observation, and less experience, can have no principles of se- 
lection; no rational grounds of preference. He will, in all pro- 
bability fix upon some profession, with which he is too little ac- 
quainted to perceive the difficulties, to which it is exposed; 
upon that, which he has accidentally heard leads to affluence 
and honour; without reflecting on the talents, the care, and the 
toil, by which those splendid effects were produced. Finding the 
acquisition of learning laborious, he will select an employment, 
where he fancies that neither labour nor learning will be requir- 
ed: or feeling, what youth naturally feels, a repugnance to 
restraint, he looks round for an occupation, where the 
greatest freedom of action is allowed, and the greatest in- 
dulgence of his passions may be expected ; and we continue to 
see, what we have always seen, the idle and the luxurious of all 
ranks and descriptions crowding to the navy, the army, and the 
stage. No wonder surely, that such weakness is punished by its 
natural consequences, the disappointment of the parent, and the 
misery of the offspring. 

Opposite to this is an error meriting equal censure ; because 
leading to equal mischief. The father will sometimes deter- 
mine the future destination of his child, not only before his fa- 
culties and disposition can be ascertained, but even before his 
birth; and afterwards persist in the determination, not only 
against the youth’s unfitness for the situation intended, but 
against his insurmountable aversion to it. I would not on. one 
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hand, indulge a child in any choice of a profession, which igno- 
rance or caprice alone had led him to form; nor would I, on the 
other, force him into a situation, against such a rooted antipathy, 
as it seemed impossible to conciliate. Choice is often succeed- 
ed by disgust; but aversion rarely by steady attachment. Opposite 
extremes often terminate in the same point; and this unyielding 
obstinacy leads to the same evils as indiscriminate indulgence, 
the shame and misery of the child, and the too late repentance 
and self-reproach of the parent. 

Though in the choice of a profession I think little regard is 
due to any supposed peculiarity of genius; yet considerable at- 
tention may reasonably be paid to peculiarity of temper. When 
the youth approaches to the age, at which it will be necessary to 
determine his future occupation in the world, it will be prudent 
to consider, and it will not be difficult to discover, the true cha- 
racter of his heart, as well as his understanding : whether, for ex- 
ample, he is more inclined to gravity or to vivacity ; to be care- 
less and inattentive, or observant and inquisitive, respecting the 
objects before him ; whether his disposition be bold or timorous, 
phlegmatic or sanguine; whether it be obstinate or tractable, 
unfeeling or affectionate. How far any of these qualities have 
been implanted by nature, or acquired or modified by instruction 
and habit, it will not at this period be necessary to enquire : but 
it will be of serious importance to determine in what degree they 
exist in his mind, and to what extent they are likely to influence 
his sentiments and conduct. As far as it may be found practi- 
eable in itself, and consistent with the interests of virtue, such an 
employment may then be chosen, as shall appear most suitable 
to the temper of him, for whom it is intended ; as shall not excite 
his disgust, either by opposing any strong propensity of his own, 
or subjecting him to the ridicule of his friends or rivals. Where 
no superior motive intervenes, it is obviously more eligible that, 
in the discharge of the duties of his station, he should be allowed 
to yield to the current of inclination, not compelled incessantly 
to struggle against it. 

Were it less frequent, it would surely excite more surprise, 
that in determining the future employment of his child, the pa- 
rent very seldom or very slightly considers its probable influence 
on his morals. He is anxious enough to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth or honours, as subservient to happiness ; but rarely 
reflects, that they are truly desireable only as they may be sub- 
servient to virtue. To secure the future integrity of his son, the 
most effectual measure undoubtedly is, to impress so strongly 
upon his infant mind the principles of morality and religion, that 
they shall be his guide and guardian in every future transaction 
of his life. But in aid of this proceeding it is of serious moment 
to consider his temper and his passions ; to select a profession, 
where neither the former will be too severely tried, nor the latter 
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too much exposed to their appropriate temptation. It isas sur- 
prising, as it is cupable, that the parent should forget or neglect 
in the disposal of his own child, those truths of which in all 
other cases he appears to be fully sensible; that affluence and 
honours have only an occasional and temporary importance, 
depending upon the disposition of the possessor, and the uses 
to which they are applied; but that virtue and piety have a real 
and unchangeable value, securing alike the happiness of time 
and of eternity. 

It is one of the imperfections of our nature, that where cool and 
impartial deliberation is the most necessary, because the question 
is of the highest moment, there our passions are the most agitated; 
and too often influence those determinations, which reason only 
ought to guide. Nor is there any instance in which this is 
more obvious or more mischievous than, in our sentiments and 
conduct respecting the education, the talents, and the future 
professions of our children. What seems most wanting to pa- 
rents in this interesting deliberation, next to the exclusion of 
that partiality, of which they can never be wholly divested, is a 
greater degree of confidence in the judgment of teachers, and of 
firmness in their own purposes. Teachers are not only less in- 
fluenced by their affections and passions, than parents; but have 
better means of judging of the qualifications of those entrusted 
to their care. Let them be heard with patience and candour; 
let the future destination of the youth be fixed after a mature 
consideration of the whole of his character; of his talents and 
his temper, his wishes and his passions; and when the decision 
is made, let the deliberation be, not whether it may be changed 
with advantage, but by what means its success may be most ef- 
fectually secured. 

If the observations already made be just, and that fondness 
for a particular profession, which in boys is frequently mistaken 
for native genius and instinctive propensity, be nothing more 
than an early and accidenta! association of ideas; this will sug- 
gest an obvious mode of attaching a youth to any occupation, 
which his friends may judge to be most suitable to his circum4 
stances and his talents. What association shall be formed in 
the mind of the son will depend not a little upon the prudence 
and discretion of his parents. The more early his intended 
employment is made known to him, the greater prospect is 
there that it will engage his attachment. It will naturally be- 
come an occasional subject of conversation; let it always be 
mentioned in his presence with respect; and his best hopes of 
wealth, distinction, and enjoyment in the world, constantly re- 
presented as inseparably connected with his diligence and suc- 
cess in his destined profession. By expedients like these the 
notion of a certain pursuit in life will grow with his growth, and 
strengthen with his strength ; till no capricious fancy of his owa 
AUGUST, 1823.—No. 256. 14 
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will supplant what his parents have inculcated; till no wish to 
change his occupation shall relax his industry, or disturb his 
tranquillity. 

In order to reconcile the son to his profession, when once it is 
determined, an artifice is often practised by the parents, which 
I can by no means recommend ; its inconveniences are studious- 
ly kept out of sight, lest they should excite disgust; and its ad- 
vantages placed in the most favourable point of view, that they 
may secure his attachment. Deception in the management of 
children is never justifiable in its principle, and seldom finally 
beneficial in its effects. In the present instance, when the youth 
finds toil and difficulty, where he had been taught to expect only 
ease and pleasure, the diappointment of his hopes will be aggra- 
vated by his resentment of the imposition; and what was de- 
Signed to attach him to his situation, will be amongst the first 
causes of dislike and discontent. Let him rather be told at once, 
what he will always find to be true, that care and labour are the 
lot of man in every department of life; that success is generally 
proportioned to exertion; and that difficulty is one of the most 
equitable measures of merit. 

The most eligible and the most efficacious mode of reconciling 
a youth to the occupation, for which he is destined, is to teach 
him from his early infancy, the value and the obligations of filial 
obedience ; not only the deference which is due to the opinions 
of those so much better able than himself to form a right 
judgment, and whose sole motive for preference must be their 
desire effectually to promote his interest; but still more, the 
submission he owes to that authority over him, which na- 
ture herself has ordained ; and which the parent can have no 
wish to exercise, but for the advantage of his offspring; in 
whose happiness is involved his own. Filial obedience, in- 
deed, is in few points more necessary, than in the choice of 
a protession ; and in this case, as in all others, it will neither 
be difficult nor painful, if it have been early begun and stea- 
dily enforced. Nothing surely can give a youth a more fa- 
vourable opinion of his occupation ; than to know that it was cho- 
sen for him by those, who have the right, the inclination, and 
the judgment to choose what is the fittest and the best. 

Were these principles, which are surely as obvious as they 
are necessary, more generally attended to, we should not so 
often see young men thrust into stations, from which they 
are either soon driven by their inability to fill them ; or in 
which they remain only the monuments of their own shame; 
and we should not hear such loud and frequent complaints : 
either that the parents were not able to fix their sons in the 
profession they most desired; or that the sons were involved 
in misery and ruin by being abandoned to the folly of their 
own choice. The degree of talents in a youth is the first 
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object of attention: their. nature is of less importance. 
The employment itself will soon give them the requisite di- 
rection. Dexterity is the offspring .of practice: and time and 
diligence will produce, if not genius and inspiration, at least 
all their beneficial effects. 


ON THE ESTIMATION, THE TREATMENT, AND THE GRIEVANCES OF 
THE MASTERS OF OUR ACADEMIES. 


Tuat every thing is honourable in proportion as it is useful, is 
a proposition which appears at first sight to be equally natural 
and just; and which, Seneca assures us, the wisdom of antiquity 
approved ; yet that this is by no means the case, the slightest in- 
spection of human opinions will abundantly convince us. We 
shall soon find, indeed, that honour is not so much the concomi- 
tant of utility, as of rarity ; the result, not so much of the value 
of the work, as of the difficulty of the performance. That which 
requires the exertion of the superior powers of the mind, and 
which few men can hope to attain, engages the largest portion 
of admiration and esteem. Agriculture is undoubtedly the most 
useful and the most necessary of human occupatioi:s. Yet it is 
not in the number of those most highly respected; because to 
practise it with success, and even with excellence, requires only 
such abilities, as almost every mani is found to possess. But we 
honour the poet for his talents; though they contribute to little 
else thanour amusement; and the soldier for his courage ; though 
it is made necessary only by the follies or the crimes of mankind. 

Nor is this system without equity in its principle, or benefit in 
its effects, Superior abilities are naturally entitled to the ho- 
nours they receive: and in proportion as the higher powers of 
the mind are honoured, their exertions are stimulated and en- 
couraged. But this system also is sometimes violated by the 
caprice of custom and of fashion. Attainments requiring equal 
time and talents in the pursuit, are not received with equal de: 
erees of applause ; and that which to-day is highly valued, was 
once perhaps wholly despised. Skill in the science of the law 
requires not less abilities and application than skill in the practice 
of medicine ; yet it certainly does not possess an equal share in 
the favour of the public. The performers on the stage were for- 
merly treated with such contempt, as to be excluded from all the 
superior circles of society; unless, indeed, when admitted as buf- 
foons, for the entertainment of the company. But at present a 
player is every where received with welcome and respect: and, 
indeed, we do but justice, when we observe, that this change in 
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their estimation has arisen chiefly from the personal merit and 
talents of individuals. Garric: first purchased for the profession 
that share in the good opinion of the public, which has since 
been very honourably supported and preserved. 

That the profession of a schoolmaster is in a high degree use- 
ful to the community, and that it requires for its due exercise no 
contemptible talents, are points universally confessed. But it 
will not be asserted, that it is held in proportionate estimation, 
The term does not convey to the mind the notion of a dignified 
character, and a schoolmaster is not, as such, well received 
amongst the superior orders of society. A few individuals of 
the profession, by their literary talents and private virtues, may 
have forced their way to eminence and distinction ; and the mas- 
ters of many of our public schools derive a dignity from the es-- 
tablishments, over which they preside. But the general idea en- 
tertained of a schoolmaster seems to be, that of a humble drudge 
in the garden of knowledge; who digs the soil, and trains the 
plants, indeed ; but who cannot taste the beauty, or understand 
the value of the flowers and the fruit. He is considered only as 
the pioneer of science; who removes obstructions and smooths 
the road for those literary heroes, whose honours he is not per- 
mitted to share. Philips with considerable zeal endeavours to 
vindicate Milton from the imputation of having kept a common 
boarding school ; and whatever may be thought of the necessity 
or the success of the vindication, it sufficiently marks, what were 
the sentiments of the writer on the subject, and what he suppos- 
ed would be the sentiments of his readers. What was appre-. 
hended to be a disgrace to the author of Paradise Lost, is not yet 
considered as an honour even to men of ordinary endowments. 

Of this contemptuous notion the reasons are, perhaps, not dif- 
ficult to be found. There are duties in the profession, to which 
men of very humble abilities are equal, and which men of supe- 
rior talents cannot be expected to undertake. He who teaches 
the alphabet to infancy, and the master of the charity-school of 
his parish, how well soever they may deserve their hire by their 
diligence or dexterity, cannot contribute much to the honour of 
the fraternity, to which they belong. The profession, like every 
other, is disgraced by the ignorance, the vulgarity, and the vices 
of some of its members ; and their errors and excesses not only. 
excite the more notice, because schoolmasters are peculiarly ex- 
posed to observation ; but are the more severely censured ; be- 
cause it is reasonably expected that those, who undertake to be- 
come the teachers of our children, should exhibit the example of 
excellence in their conduct, as well as its lessons in their instruc- 
tions. Those too, in whose hands is the distribution of common 
fame, are connected only with common schoolmasters, and gen- 
erally decide from common appearances. 
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To the masters of academies amongst us, however, my obser- 
vations are intended to be exclusively confined ; and by some of 
these, artifices are practised not likely to exalt them in the esti- 
mation of the public ; because not very consistent either with the 
dignity of science, or the principles of moral rectitude. Men, 
who do not possess, what sheuld seem an indispensable requisite, 
literature itself, sometimes open schools, as an eligible mode of 
procuring that subsistence, which they know not by what other 
means to obtain; and in order to fill them with pupils, practice 
all the meaner arts of trade, in a case where they are the most 
culpable, because the most mischievous in their effects. Such men 
with a degree of assurance and insensibility, which willnot easily 
be credited, where they have not been seen, intrude themselves 
into any family, where there are boys to be sent to school; cen- 
sure all other places, of education, and solicit pupils for their 
own seminaries. Measures again not more laudable are too often 
adopted to seduce scholars frem their rivals in the occupation ; 
or to establish their own reputation for superior learning, or su- 
perior dexterity in the art of teaching. In the conversation and 
deportment of men of this description, nothing, indeed, is ne- 
elected that can allure; nothing, that can captivate those, who 
take every thing else upon trust, when they are satisfied with pro- 
fessions and appearances. When a number of scholars have been 
by whatever means drawn together, and subsequent enquiries are 
made by their friends respecting their conduct and improvement, 
the master is prepared with such answers, as, with the necessary 
variations, suit every occasion, and satisfy every parent. Where 
there is any reason to praise, he praises without bounds and with- 
out discrimination. When he cannot commend the general con- 
duct of his pupil, he can apologize for the follies of childhood, 
and perhaps applaud his talents; and where talents are notori- 
ously wanting, he can escape to the commendation of his temper 
and his diligence. Where nothing can be praised for the time 
past, he may have better hopes for the time to come; and will 
have observed with pleasure symptoms of opening genius and 
more laudable application. To exhibit to such visitors, as the 
unassisted performances of the boys, compositions and transla- 
tions that have been the most carefully corrected, drawings re- 
touched and mounted by the master, and specimens of writing 
polished and decorated by the teacher ; these are artifices, which: 
have been a thousand times exposed, and which may yet be a 
thousand times successfully repeated. The most favourable re- 
port is willingly received by the parent in the most favourable 
sense ; and his own wishes give irresistible weight to such testi. 
mony, as would in any other case be rejected with contempt, 
Thus every youth, in the judgment of his nearest connections 
has a good character while at school ; and how soon he may af- 
terwards forfeit it in the world, is only a secondary consideration 
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with the master, whose principal object is already attained. Ar- 
tifices still meaner and lower might be specified ; but they would 
violate the gravity of disquisition ; and lead the reader to suspect 
that I designed to make a jest of what is in truth of the most se- 
rious importance.* 

That every man should wish to appear to advantage in his pro- 
fession, and to advance his fortune by extending his reputation, 
can neither excite wonder nor provoke censure: It is at once 
natural and laudable; and some indulgence, perhaps, must be 
shewn towards measures adopted for self-defence ; towards those 
artifices which the schoolmaster is tempted to practise, in order 
to counteract such as are practised against him. But I would 
stigmatize with the severest reprobation those contemptible and 
delusive expedients, which can only produce a temporary profit 
to the individual, and in the end, unavoidably degrade the profes- 
sion; which are usually exerted only in proportion as the proper 
objects of education are neglected ; which are in reality the dis- 
guise of a detestable fraud; and the essential interests of the com- 
munity, as well as immediate justice to the rising generation, re- 
quire that this fraud should be counteracted and exposed. 

Before a man is permitted to preach in our churches, he must 
have produced testimonials of his competent learning and morals 
and have obtained from the Bishop his ordination and authority. 
Before he can engage in the practice of medicine, at least in the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood, he must have proved his quali- 





* Ina hundred different places you may find, if you will take their own word 
for it, the dest academy, as well as the cheapest shop, in the world. The situa- 
tion for this academy too is usually chosen at such a distance from one of our 
larger towns, and especially from the metropolis, that it may answer all the 
purposes of a cake-house to the friends of the students. There is an ordinary 
on Sundays without a bill ; and tea and chocolate for the ladies, whenever their 
inclination leads them to call upon their relations or their sons. When the 
premises and accomodations are examined, and the examination is usually so- 
licited by the master, the beds are found to be equally soft and elegant, and 
the chambers to have a free cireulation of air. The play-ground is dry and 
large, and surrounded with an insurmountable fence, The pupils when seen 
by their friends, are always neat and cleanly in their persons and their dress. 


‘The utmost tenderness is professed ; and while other schools have recourse 


to the tyranny and brutality of the rod, all offences are with them carefully 
prevented by the constant presence of the master or an usher amongst their 
pupils. No dangerous or vulgar diversion, therefore; and what is of still 
— moment, no ruinous vice, according to their own accounts, can ever 
ind its way within their walls. With whatever fidelity the professions of ten- 
derness may in general be fulfilled; on the approach ofthe holidays, at least, 
the scholars are seldom subjected to correction ; and for this obvious reason ; 
lest they should be sent to their relations with the traces of it on their per- 
sons, or the resentment of it in their minds. On the contrary indeed, they 
are kindly invited by classes to sup in the parlour, and feast on the delicacies of 
the season; and consequently dismissed for the vacation in such temper, as 
may be most likely to secure their own return, and their recommendation 
amongst their friends and connections. But I am weary of the subject, and de- 
sist. Even this short statement has been thrown into a note, lest I should be 
thought to degrade the subject, the language and the profession. 
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fications before those, who are able to judge of them; and have 
procured from the college of physicians, or the corporation of 
surgeons, their approbation and licence. If then such precau- 
tions are necessary to guard our faith and our health against the 
arts of innovators and empirics, at an age too, when we ought 
to be better able to judge for ourselves ; surely some security may 
be justly required from those, who are to be entrusted with the 
care of the learning, the morals, and the religion of the rising 
generation. ‘The power of granting licences might be restored 
to the bishop of the diocese ; or an incoporated society of judges 
might be formed. Some examination should certainly be or- 
dained, before a man is permitted to open a school ; some testi- 
mony should be demanded of his literary and moral qualifications ; 
some test of his attachment to our civil and ecclesiastical consti- 
tution. How far the legislature might interfere with the educa- 
tion of our children, without prejudice to the liberty of the sub- 
ject; and by what means such interference might be rendered at 
once beneficial to the rising generation, and compatible with the 
indulgence of parental affection, and the exercise of parental au- 
thority : these are questions, which it is a matter of considerable 
delicacy to discuss, and of no less difficulty to determine. But 
if it be the duty of government to provide not only for the obedi- 
ence, but for the virtue and piety, of the members of the commu- 
nity ; it must be allowed to direct that, by which those important 
objects are the most influenced, and the best secured, the educa- 
tion of the youth of the country. The enemies of social order in 
general, and in particular of our own government and laws, have 
endeavoured to make our schools the vehicles of their pernicious 
doctrines; they have attempted to poison our principles at the 
source, and to produce, in the next generation at least, the mis- 
chiefs, which they may fail to effect at present. It cannot surely 
be doubted then, but the legislature may justly meet its enemies 
on their own ground ; that it may counteract their machinations 
by prescribing to what hands education shall be entrusted ; to 
what objects its pursuits shall be directed ; and what political 
and moral principles it shall be permitted to inculcate. Such 
too has already been the success of these enemies of our estab- 
lishment, that the interference of the legislature seems not only 
justifiable but indispensible. Not only the comfort, but the ex- 
istence, of civil society seems to be at stake; and to exert their 
efforts for its preservation is the undoubted duty of those, who 
are invested with the supreme authority of the state. The ques- 
tion of abstract right appears to be superseded by the urgency 
of the danger; and what speculation might doubt, or delicacy 
withhold, imperious necessity is likely soon to demand. 

But wherever the remedy should be sought, the existence and 
magnitude of the evil will not be questioned. Nothing, however, 
can be farther from my intention than to insinuate that these dis- 
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graceful artifices are general amongst the masters of our acade- 
mies. Numbers amongst them might easily be specified, whe 
act on all occasions with the conscious dignity, and, indeed, the 
conscious integrity, of the teachers of learning and virtue. But 
however it may be lamented, it cannot be denied, that schools 
are sometimes crowded with pupils under the care of men, who 
are not able to teach any department of science ; who are igno- 
rant of every foreign language, and but imperfectly acquainted 
with their own ; and who, indeed, possess not a single recommen- 
dation for the office they have assumed, unless hypocrisy and 
servility be included in the number. Can it be matter of wonder 
then, that a disappointed parent should consider as general or 
common the deception which has been practised upon himself ; 

that the artifices of a few should be sometimes imputed to the 
whole ; or that the injury done to society should be resented by 
the reproach of a profession, the utility of which must always 
depend in no small degree upon its estimation. 

This contemptuous idea of the master of an academy is one 
principle cause of the injurious treatment, which he sometimes 
receives; of the vexations to which he is continually exposed. 
Every profession is undoubtedly subject to hardships peculiar te 
itself; and in each they are probably much more nearly equal 
than is generally supposed. We see the fairer side of our neigh- 
bours condition, and we feel the miseries of ourown. Horace, 
indeed, and common observation will inform us, that the mer- 
chant and the soldier often reciprocally envy the supposed ad- 
vantages of each other’s pursuits; that he, who is immersed in 
the business and tumult of the metropolis, sighs continually for 
the ease and tranquillity of the country ; and that he, who is con- 
demned to the retirement and solitude of the country, imagines 
that happiness is to he found only in the crowds and amusements 
of the metropolis. The hardships of the schoolmaster, however, 
may reasonably be presumed to exceed those of most other occu- 
pations ; both because the members of every other profession ad- 
mit them to be at least equal to their own; and because it is an 
employment, in which hardly any man engages from choice and 
predilection ; which almost every man actually engaged in it, is 
eager to relinquish; and to which, when once relinquished, no 
man, perhaps, ever voluntarily returned. Many of the griev- 
ances attendant upon it, however, might be so easily alleviated 
or removed, that one would hope a mere statement of the facts 
might produce some portion of the remedy. 

The first source of the vexations, incident to the profession of 
a schoolmaster, is the variety of objects, to which he is called 
upon to attend, and the different talents and tempers of the stu- 
dents entrusted to his care. He has the conduct and superinten- 
dance of a large domestic establishment; to see that his confi- 
dential servants do not impose upon him; and that his teachers 
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do not neglect their respective duties. He has the various en- 
dowments of his pupils to direct each to their proper object ; to 
stimulate the sluggishness of one, and to correct the perverseness 
of another ; to restrain vicious propensities wherever they appear, 
and toencourage every instance and every symptom of virtue ; to 
watch the health of the delicate; to force information upon the 
dull; and to establish in all the habits of diligence, order, and 
obedience. He knows that he is under a distinct and separate 
responsibility for the improvement of every youth placed under 
his protection; and that his reputation and his interest are in 
every instance at stake. Here then surely is ample employment 
for the most sagacious and the most active mind; here surely 
are required such constant vigilance and exertion, as may be in- 
titled to the admiration, but cannot excite the envy, of the mem- 
bers of any other profession. But as these are the cares and la- 
bours peculiarly belonging to the conduct ofa school, the duties, 
which the master undertakes to perform ; though they certainly 
mark the severity of his occupation, they ought not perhaps to 
be stated as its grievances. They are, indeed, generally consid- 
ered as the principal vexations, to which the master of an acad- 
emy is exposed ; and much reason would he have to rejoice were 
this the real state of the case. But the labours of the desk form 
the smallest portion of his hardships. The different degrees of 
intellect possessed by different students are easily discovered ; to 
this the different tasks are as easily proportioned ; andevery thing 
then proceeds with the order and regularity of mechanical ope- 
rations. The various shades of character in the pupils dod not 
attract much regard; nor would such minute attention produce 
much literary advantage. Every hour brings its proper business. 
A composition is to be examined, or an author to be read ; idle- 
ness is to be punished, or diligence rewarded ; transgression is 
to be chastised, or merit applauded; and he, who suffers his temper 
tu be ruffled, or his peace to be destroyed, by the follies of those, 
who are placed under his care to have those follies corrected, is 
either very culpable or very unfortunate ; he wants one of the in- 
dispensible requisites for the office he has undertaken. 

The real and the greatest grievances of a schoolmaster arise, 
not from his pupils themselves, but from their relations and friends. 
When parents have heard such a recommendation of an academy, 
as inclines them to give it the preference, as the place of their 
son’s education, it is a very general custom to make a visit to 
the master and the premises ; in order to form their own opinion 
of what may be expected from both. A thousand enquiries, gen- 
erally implying distrust and suspicion, are then made with very 
little delicacy. The manners of the master and his family, the 
bed chambers and the play ground, the diet, the terms and the 
modes of teaching, are scrutinized with the same minuteness and 
in the same spirit, that goods are cheapened on a counter; and 
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he who is to be entrusted with the education of a child is treated 
with as little ceremony, as he that measures tapes and ribbands 
for the family. The master knows himself to be upon his trial, 
not indeed for his life, but for that whereby he lives ; and, how- 
ever he may feel the mortification, must conduct himself with 
unabated respect towards those who are sitting in judgment upon 
him, and who are proposing to become in their own opinion his 
benefactors. He is well aware that their estimate of his merits 
will be formed from his appearance and conversation ; much in 
the same manner as they decide upon our current coins by the 
colour and the sound. To their various enquiries he is not un- 

repared with appropriate answers. Whatever they may seem 
inclined to disapprove he is armed at all points to defend. There 
is indeed no part of his conduct, which the master of an acade- 
my studies with more care, than his ae towards those 
who come to make personal enquiries after his school; there is 
no point, on which he values himself more highly, than on the 
dexterity with which he gives his own character, and sends away 
every inquirer satisfied with his plan and his accomodations. 
Too often, indeed, he is tempted to match hypocrisy against sus- 

icion, and to sacrifice his conscience at the shrine of his interest 
ft t is by no means intended that the most diligent enquiries should 
not be made in a case of such importance to the parent and the 
child ; but they may generally be made from others with more 
advantage ; ; and where it is necessary to consult the master him- 
self, let him be treated with the delicacy due to a man supposed to 
be capable of instructing our youth in the principles of science 
and of virtue. 

Not to mention the interval of doubt and anxiety after these 
inquiries have been made, the negligence with which it is unrea- 
sonably extended, and the levity, with which promises are fre- 
quently broken ; when the pupil at last is brought, much useless 
advice is generally given on the subject of his treatment and in- 
struction. Tenderness is first required ; because gentleness will 
do every thing with him, and severity nothing. An assurance is 
given, that he has good talents, but has been neglected : that he 
had a very high character from his last scheol ; but still the last 
school is severely censured ; and perhaps for no better reason, 
than to engage a superior share of favour from that where the 
youth is now to be placed. Iam far from wishing that the pa- 
rent should not communicate in confidence to the master his fu- 
ture prospects with respect to his son, and whatever he thinks 
may be useful in his education. But instructions in the art and 
mystery of teaching no man presumes to give to the masters of 
Eton and Westminster; and if the master of an academy stands 
in need of them, our sons ought not to be entrusted to his care. 
Nor would there be much reason to complain of the parents di- 
rections in the first instance ; but similar directions are continu- 
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ally repeated by various branches of the family. The elder sis- 
ters, the maiden aunts and the grand-mother, all occasionally 
think themselves authorized to interfere with the teachers of 
their relation. When once our chairs and tables are ordered 
from the cabinet-maker, we seldom presume to instruct him fur- 
ther in his own trade; we leave the mode of preparing the arti- 
cles we require tu his own judgment and skill. But thousands 
think themselves able to inform the master of an academy, of 
what should seem at least equally difficult, by what expedients 
he may most successfully teach the principles of conduct and the 
elements of science. 

Nor do parents confine their suspicions or their contempt of 
the masters of academies to their own breasts. They generally 
communicate them to their children ; and thus provide addition- 
al vexations for their teachers. Instead of impressing on the 
minds of their offspring that reverence for the preceptor, which 
should give weight to his advice, and efficacy to his instruc- 
tions, they teach them to despise his authority, by allowing 
an appeal from it to themselves; they encourage the pupil 
to sit in judgment upon his teacher, and to make a report of 
his diligence, his temper, his talents, and his whole conduct 
in his school and his family. Nor is this more humiliating to 
the preceptor, than prejudicial to his scholar. The latter will 
never make the necessary exertions in obedience to commands, 
of which he is allowed to question the propriety, and from 
which their lies an appeal; and the former is driven to regulate 
his couduct, not by what will satisfy the dictates of justice, but 
by what may best secure the approbation of his own pupil. 

The conductor of a boarding-school again is subjected fre- 
quently to mortification, and sometimes to loss; because pa- 
rents do not give previous notice when they mean to remove 
their sons from under his care; whether it be to some other place 
of education, or to the duties of their intended occupation in the 
world. The master of an academy can seldom ascertain, what 
number of his pupils will return after every recess; and the first 
weeks of opening the school are consequently a season of un- 
certainty in a point of the utmost importance to his character 
and his success. Circumstances, indeed, sometimes arise, in 
which such notice cannot be given. For reasons abundantly 
sufficient for the removal of a pupil may occur, which were not 
expected, and could not be foreseen. But the most frequent 
cause of the omission rests, 1 believe, with the pupil himself. 
His report in the holidays must be heard; his wishes must be 
consulted; and if these are unfavourable to the school, it is not 
always thought necessary to treat with respect the master, of 
whom, it is supposed, there is reason to complain. It has, in- 
deed, been declared in some instances upon the carde, that a 
quarter’s previous notice of the removal of a pupil, or the pay- 
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ment of the terms for that period, would be required. But this 
sytem, though it would be unquestionably beneficial, is not likely 
to be generally adopted. Toa well established school it is not 
necessary: and a school not well established will not venture to 
enforce it. The only adequate remedy is, more open and 
liberal conduct on the part of the parents; to repose their con- 
fidence, where they trust their sons, 

Another source of no small anxiety to the master of an acade- 
my, is the accidental sickness of any of the scholars. The care 
of the children of others under such circumstsnces must always 
be a source of great concern to a man of principle and sensibili- 
ty ; and the danger of infection alarms a schoolmaster both for 
his pupils and his interest. But this is not the whole, nor the 
worst that disturbs him. If the disease have arisen from any 
misfortune, he will probably incur the imputation of negligence; 
and from whatever cause it may have proceeded, it will not be 
easy for him to escape censure. If he give notice to the friends 
of the youth, upon every slight indisposition he is apprehensive of 
being thought to trifle with their time and their quiet ; and still 
more of bringing tnto question the salubrity of the situation he 
has chosen: and if he trust his own medical friends, and the 
complaint at last prove dangerous or fatal, he will not soon be 
pardoned for not having given more early intelligence. 

It may appear strange, but it is necessary, to include his bills 
amongst the grievances of a schoolmaster. From, them, how- 
ever, not a few mortifications arise. In opposition to each other, 
or in the hope of attracting a greater number of pupils, acade- 
mies frequently offer terms too low for the prospect of indepen- 
dence: and sometimes even of a liberal subsistence. These, there- 
fore, they are under the necessity of augmenting by various charges 
for articles not supposed to be included in the general terms ; 
and as far as such charges are factitious and unreasonable, I aban- 
don them to all the censure they deserve. ‘They cannot be more 
offensive in themselves, than the principle, from which they pro- 
ceed is contemptible. But there are others, which should not 
be hastily condemned. Amongst these the long established cus- 
tom of an entrance fee is obviously entitled to priority of notice. 
By some of our modern theorists this has been pronounced ab- 
surd. Butitis by no means without its use. It is a fair and 
open addition to the profits of the master. It is not more than 
a reasonable compensation for the additional trouble of a new 
pupil. It is usually the mark of an established not an upstart 
school ; and it is a very necessary restraint upon the caprice of 
parents in changing the places of the education of their sons; for 
these changes are not more vexatious to the preceptor, than pre- 
judicial to the improvement of the student. In other charges 
the master of an academy is little more than the agent; in the 
payments to the teachers of drawing or dancing, and to the va- 
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rious tradesmen, whom his scholars have been directed by their 
friends to employ. When the periodical accounts are to be set- 
tled, the total amount is at one time censured, without adverting 
to the particulars of which it is composed ; and at another, par- 
ticular charges are condemned; some’ of which perhaps were 
ordered by the parents ; others are obviously necessary; and 
none probably unreasonable or unjust. Men of little minds too 
are apt to assume a temporary superiority over those to whom 
they are paying money ; and to embrace those opportunities to 
obtrude their advice or their reproofs. I have heard the mas- 
ter of one of our most respectable academies declare, that no- 
thing belonging to his profession was more irksome than the 
insolence, to which he was sometimes obliged to submit, when 
at last he received the sums which had generally been very 
hardly earned. To the vexations on this subject a remedy 
equally simple and efficacious might be easily applied. Let the 
parents consent to pay at once such liberal terms as may fairly 
cover the certain and contingent expences of the education of 
their sons; and I will venture to assert that every schoolmaster 
of respectability will readily receive them without this offensive 
method of making a bill: In a few cases this system has been 
adopted : and has, I believe, in every instance given satisfaction 
to the parties concerned. One cannot, indeed, reflect, without a 
mixture of shame and indignation, that the same sort of contest 
should sometimes exist between the parent and the preceptor, 
which is so often observed between the inn-keeper and his guest; 
the one calculating, how much he can charge, and the other how 
little he shall pay. 

But the most copious source of vexation to the master of an 
academy is the complaints and reproaches of those, who have 
entrusted their children to his tuition. The impatience of pa- 
rents is not easily satisfied; and whenever rapid improvement is 
not made, their partiality ascribes the defect, not to any want of 
talents in their son, but to the negligence and mismanagement 
of the teacher. The father is too often inclined to proceed with 
something of the spirit and impetuosity of the ancient philoso- 
pher, who, when he found the pupil illiterate, without further 
enquiry chastised the preceptor. The master is then harassed 
with reproaches, which he can neither prevent by removing the 
cause, nor silence by stating fairly the incapacity of the student. 
For this would not fail to give offence, and probably be followed 
by the removal of his pupil. He is, indeed, frequently teazed 
with complaints so frivolous on other subjects, that were not the 
consequences often serious, they would excite only a smile of 
contempt; the loss of a handkerchief, or a grammar; a blot in a 
copy-book; or an error in entering an operation of arithmetic ; 
accidents which no care can prevent; and which therefore 
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should not be made the subject of any injurious imputation to 
the master. 

Coinplaints become still more troublesome, when made on the 
authority of the child. His mistakes or his resentments, his 
idleness or his disgrace, his love of novelty, and his wishes to 
change his school; all these causes, and such as these, often tempt 
him to misrepresent what really happened, or to invent what 
never occurred. Few boys can be made fully sensible of the 
guilt and meanness of falsehood ; and still fewer have penetra- 
tion enough to understand or to foresee its fatal effects. When- 
ever therefore they have a favourite point to carry, they violate 
truth with little scruple. The negligence of those appointed to 
attend them; the want of cleanliness in their linen or their beds; 
the coarseness or scantiness of their food; the tyranny and se- 
verity of their teachers; frauds with respect to their pocket al- 
lowance; the master’s frequent absence from school; or his 
vices in private life; all or any of these are made the basis of 
complaints ; which, however groundless, are too much believed, 
and excite the attention, and probably the indignation, of the pa- 
rent. The misfortune is, that under such circumstances the pa- 
rent does not always pursue the measures, which justice and 
candour would have directed. In some instances the child is 
removed from the school in silent resentment: and the master 
has no opportunity of vindicating his character and conduct: 
in others, the subjects of complaint are stated with such rude- 
ness and insolence, that he disdains to reply ; and even where he 
obtains a patient hearing, little credit is given to his denial or 
defence against the assertions and the wishes of a favourite 
child. 

These complaints are often referred, as to a competent judge, 
either to some contemptible adventurer, who teaches arithmetic 
and geography to the daughters of the family, and who would 
be glad to have his services extended to the sons; or to some 
rival schoolmaster, or schoolmaster’s friend, who is previously 
disposed to encourage the disgust, because he hopes to profit by 
the quarrel. 

It is unquestionably as much the duty as the inclination of the 
parent to watch the improvement of his child, and to state to the 
master whatever appears to retard it. But it may be stated with 
all the delicacy due to his character and station; not as a fact 
and a certainty, but as a report or a suspicion; as a charge, of 
which, though not fully credited, it is deemed incumbent upon 
the parent to enquire into the cause and the foundation. Frivo- 
lous complaints should not be encouraged, or should be wholly 
despised ; and those of a more serious aspect, if fairly stated, 
will often be as fairly explained. When it is known to the boy 
that all his accusations against his school will be thus canvassed, 
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few will be made; and he will rarely venture upon falsehood, 
when he knows that strict enquiry will be made into the truth. 

The weight of these grievances may not perhaps appear very 
oppressive, except to those by whom they have been felt. But 
let it be remembered, that they are felt by men, whose sensibility 
to the treatment they receive has usually been quickened by a 
liberal education ; who have been taught to respect themselves 
by the progress they have made in the pursuits of science ; who 
are interested for the honour of their own profession, of which 
the general esteem is not equal to the general utility; and who 
are conscious of their intellectual superiority over most of those, 
by whom their misery is inflicted. But what gives the keenest 
edge to these vexations, what enables the weapon to inflict a 
deeper smart, is the want of a more adequate recompense for 
the labours of the profession. In these days it must be a pros- 
perous school that furnishes a liberal subsistence: the most nu- 
merous is not more than equal to a distant prospect of indepen- 
dence; and in none can affluence be obtained. Regard for his 
interest, therefore, keeps the master in a perpetual state of anx- 
iety. The loss of a pupil in disgust may prove a serious mis- 
fortune. It is a reduction from profits, which could ill bear di- 
minution; it interrupts one of the connections, by which the 
school is supported; and probably converts a friend into an 
enemy. An academy is vulnerable in a thousand points, and 
every wound may be fatal. 

Let it, however, be understood, that I have stated these 
grievances by no means as inseparable from the profession ; but 
as evils, to’ which it is continually exposed. I have not stated 
the want of candour and liberality in parents, as if it were 
universal or general. Had I done so, I had been guilty of equal 
ingratitude and injustice. I have myself experienced, in com- 
mon, I doubt not, with every other schoolmaster of reputation, 
numerous instances of such confidence and generosity, as were 
equally honourable to him who gave, and to him who received 
them. 

But every large school has connections, from which the ificon- 
veniences, that | have enumerated, may be apprehended; and 
some of our inferior seminaries have few, perhaps, of any other 
description. I have stated these vexations as proceeding by no 
means exclusively from the friends and parents of the pupils; 
for they are too often provoked by the schoolmasters themselves; 
and sometimes proceed wholly from their folly, their meanness, 
or their pride. Zrrors are committed within as well as without 
the walls of Troy. Ihave stated them with the greater free- 
dom ; because they are of importance, not only to the profession 
in particular, but to the community at large. They exhaust 
that patience in the teacher, which ought to be reserved for the 
Instruction and benefit of his pupils; they sometimes render his 
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temper so irritable, that he can hardly be considered as fit for his 
own profession : they accelerate that injury to his health, which his 
labours would naturally occasion, and render him the sooner une- 
qual to the task. Aboveall, they have driven many to endeavour to 
make an academy merely an occupation of profit: to look upon their 
pupils not so muchas youth to be educated, as instruments of gain; 
to practise all those artifices, which have been so justly censured ; 
all that delusion, which the people seemed to court, and without 
which they would not be contented. Is it to be wondered, then, 
that in this case, as in almost every thing human, evils become 
reciprocally the cause and effect of each other! Unprincipled 
schoolmasters provoke illiberal treatment, and illiberal treatment 
makes unprincipled schoolmasters. Is it to be wondered, that 
so few men of spirit and talents engage in the profession ; or that 
they escape from it, as soon as a decent subsistence can elsewhere 
be found! 

In enumerating what were in his judgment the requisite qual- 
ifications of an instructor of youth, Quinctilian has drawn such a 
literary and moral character, as would, indeed, do honour to any 
profession; but which human frailty forbids us to hope will fre- 
quently be found : yet the idea of the antient rhetorician, howev- 
er exalted, seems by no means equal to the popular expectation 
of the present day. If we consult the sentiments and conduct of 
the less intelligent and less liberal part of the community, it will 
appear that the master of an academy is required to possess, like 
the hero of a romance, not-only talents and virtues, above the 
ordinary endowments of humanity, but such contrarieties of ex- 
cellence, as seem incompatible with each other. He is required 
to possess spirit enough to govern the most refractory of his pu- 
pils, and meanness enough to submit to the perpetual interference 
of their friends; such delicacy of taste, as may enable him to in- 
struct his scholars in all the elegancies of polite literature, and 
robust strength enough to bear without fatigue the most incessant 
exertions. He is required to possess learning sufficient to relish 
the eloquence of Cicero and Demosthenes; and good nature to 
listen without weariness to a grandmother blazoning the merits 
of her heir; skill adequate to the performance of his task, and 
patience to be instructed how to perform it. He is required to 
possess judgment enough to determine the most proper studies, 
and the most suitable destinations for his pupils; and complai- 
sance at all times to submit his own opinion to the opinions of 
those, who have employed him ; moral principle sufficient to en- 
sure on all occasions the faithful discharge of his duties ; and for- 
bearance to hear those principles continually suspected, and his 
diligence and fidelity called in question. It is expected that he 
shall be daily exposed to the severest trials of his temper, but 
neither require nor be aliowed any indulgence for its occasional 
excesses ; and that he be able to secure all the good effects of dis» 
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tipline, without the use of the only means which ever yet pro- 
cured them. He is expected to feel that conscious dignity, which 
science confers upon its possessor; and yet to descend without 
reluctance to teach infants their alphabet; to possess generosity 
enough to maintain his pupils liberally without a liberal stipend ; 
and insensibility enough to permit his demands to be taxed b 
those, by whom they ought to be most readily and greatfully dis- 
charged. 

That many parents appear to expect this variety of talents in 
the teachers of their sons, the masters of academies ew to their 
sorrow and their cost; but where such constellations of excellence 
are to be found, it is surely needless to enquire. The glasses of 
Herschel, in the search, would sweeft the regions of sfiace in vain, 
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Five miles below Blannerhassett’s Island is Little Hockhock- 
ing River, and a little further on we have Hockhocking Island 
and Great Hockhocking River. This would seem to be a fami- 
ly name among the streams and islets of this section, or at least 
to have been a favourite appellation among the first explorers of 
this region of the country. It is rather a jaw-breaking word— 
but in common use it is softened by a device similar to that of the 
good lady in New England whose son was named 7hrough-much- 
tribulation-we-come-into-the-kingdom-of-heaven ; she “ called him 
Tribby for shortness ;” and for the same reason probably, the 
word Hocking has been substituted for its more sonorous origi- 
nal. A town has been laid out at the mouth of the latter of 
these streams called Troy; and on its banks, about twenty-five 
miles off we find Athens, said to be a thriving village, with an 
academy, and situated ina fine country. If Dan Homer could 
be permitted to repass the Styx, and visit these regions, would 
he not be amused at the sight of the modern Troy and Athens on 
the shores of the Hockhocking? Think you a Grecian tongue 
could compass the pronunciation of this word ? 

Ten miles lower down, and near the mouth of Shade River, is 
the “ Devil’s Hole;” a remarkable cave on the Ohio side of the 
river. I had not time to visit this supposed residence of his sa- 
tanic majesty. 

In the afternoon we passed Le Tart’s Rapids. Here are some 
fine farms, and handsome improvements. At the foot of the ra- 
pids is a floating grist mill. The principal part of the ma- 
chinery is erected on a large boat, resembling a commgn scow, 
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which also supports one end of the shaft of the water-wheel— 
the other end is supported by a small sharp boat; lashed at a 
sufficient distance, and devoted to this purpose exclusively. On 
the other side of the scow is a large boat which receives the 
flour, corn, &c. All of these are lashed firmly together and fas- 
tened to the shore, and the water rushing between them, propels 
the water-wheel. The bend of the river at this place is graceful, 
and adds tothe interest of a very pleasing prospect. 

We passed the Rock of Antiquity in the night; so that I could 
not apr It stands at the water’s edge on the right side of 
the river, about three miles below the rapids; and takes its name 
from some atcient sculpture which appears on its face, supposed 
to be the work of the Aborigines. None of the figures are now 
intelligible but one, which represents a man ina sitting posture, 
smoking a pipe. Our uncultured predecessors have left so 
few memorials behind them, that the rudest and frailest of their 
monuments arrest attention. The rough penciling of a savage 
hand has excited as much interest as the precious relic of an 
Italian master. Even this sequestered rock has attracted the 
eye of the curious traveller. For my part, Iam not fond of inani- 
mate curiosities—and if I could restore the fire to the dark eyes, 
and the gloss to the raven locks, of some of the savage beauties 
who once “ wasted their sweetness” on the “desert air” of 
these solitudes, I would gaze at their wild glances with more de- 
light than’ ever was felt by a virtuoso in the Pantheons or the 
Catacombs. I love monuments—but let them be breathing and 
blushing monuments of animated clay—these are noble objects 
—one of which is worth all the mummies, Egyptian heads, and 
Rob-Roy-purses, in christendom, and all the rocks and stones 
that ever the ingenuity of one age piled up to puzzle the curiosi- 
ty of another. 

During the same night we passed the mouth of the Great 
Kenhawa River, Point Pleasant, and Galliopolis. On the Kenha- 
wa about seventy miles from its mouth, salt water is found in 
abundance and of excellent quantity; and extensive manufacto- 
ries of salt have been in successful operation for several years. 
This river, however, will be better known to the historian, from 
the bloody engagement which took place near its mouth in the 
year 1774, between the British under Lord Dunmore and an Iin- 
dian army of the Shawanoe, Delaware, Mingoe, and other 
tribes. The Indian force on this occasion was not less than a 
thousand warriors, a body more numerous, than they have usu- 
ally been able to collect at one point against the whites. It was 
after this battle, that Logan, a chief of the Delawares, sent to 
Lord Dunmore the speech which has rendered his name so cele- 
brated, and which is considered as one of the finest displays of 
eloquence on record. Mr. Jefferson, who preserved this beauti- 
ful effusion of native feeling in his Votes on Virginia, has been 
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accused of palming upon the world a production of his own, by 
those who had no other ground for the suspicion than the force 
and feeling of the composition itself. But all doubt on this 
subject has been removed long since, by the testimony of officers 
who were present on the occasion, when it was delivered, and 
who, many years afterwards, remembered the impression made 
upon their minds by the affecting appeal of the unlettered chief- 
tain. There are, however, strong grounds for the belief that 
Logan himself was deceived as to the part supposed to have 
been taken by Colonel Cresap in the massacre of the Indian fa- 
mily ; and that some of Cresap’s men, in retaliation for an at- 
tack made previously by the savages upon some traders, perpe- 
trated this murder without his knowledge. Cresap, it is said, 
was not in the neighbourhood at the time, and could not have 
known of the sudden broil which produced a catastrophe so 
deeply to be deplored. 

The town of Galliopolis in Ohio, four miles below the mouth 
of Kenhawa, is finely situated on a high bank, and commands a 
pretty view of the river. It was settled about twenty-five years 
ago, by about a hundred French families, who sought an asylum 
from the political tempest which devasted their native country. 
They purchased a large tract of land, from a company who had 
obtained a grant of it from the United States, But the compa- 
ny had neglected to fulfil the conditions of their contract, the land 
therefore reverted to the government, and the unfortunate French 
found too late that they had been duped by swindlers. Thus land- 
less and in a strange country their situation was truly distressing ; 
but Congress, with a munificence highly honourable to the na- 
tion, interposed to save them from destruction, and by a grant 
of 24,000 acres indemnified them in part for their losses. 

On the morning of the 2Ist we passed Guyundat village, in 
the neighbourhood of which we found Big Guyundat river, Lit- 
tle Guyundat, and Indian Guyundat. This would seem to be as 
favourite a name as Hockhocking. Just below the village we 
overtook one of those rude skiffs which frequently convey emi- 
grants to the West. This was a small flat-bottomed boat, of 
simplest construction, about twelve feet long, with high sides, 
and a roof. As I was looking out for a friend, who ina moment 
of whim, had embarked by himself, a few days before me, in 2 
“frail tenement” like the one in sight, I took our small boat 
and rowed towards it—but was not a little surprised on approach- 
ing it, to discover, instead of a young gentleman, a grey-headed 
man, and as grey a headed woman, tugging deliberately at the 
oars. This primitive couple looked as if they might have been 
julling together down the stream of life, for the last fifty years, 
without having become tired of each other’s company ; for 
while their oars preserved a regular cadence, they were chatting 
sociably together—and they smiled as they invited me into their 
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skiff. I confess I was astonished—for, much as I had seen of 
the carelessness with which my countrymen undertake toilsome 
pilgrimages, and the alacrity with which they change their ha- 
bitations, I was not prepared to behold, without surprise, old 
age and enterprise travelling together; and when I learned that 
this ancient couple were seeking a new home, [ anticipated a 
tale of distress, banishment, and sorrow. The days of their pil- 
grimage had not been few and evil. Neither of them could have 
seen much fewer than seventy years, and both were withered, 
wrinkled, and apparently decrepid—but they were sprightly and 
social and spoke of clearing new ldands in the wilderness with 
a confidence which evinced nothing of the feebleness or indeci- 
sion of age. In answer to my inquiries as to the reasons which 
had produced the present change of residence, the old man ob- 
served, in a careless off-hand sort of way, “ Why, sir, our boys 
are all married, and gone off, and bustling about for themselves, 
—and our neighbours, a good many of ’em’s gone out back— 
and so the old woman and me felt sort 0’ lonesome, and thought 
we'd go too, and try our luck.” “ But, my friend, it is rather 
late in the day for you to become a wanderer.” ‘ Tut man,” 
said he, “ better late than never—+there’s luck in leisure, as the 
Saying is—and may-be the old woman and me’ll have as good 
luck as any of ’em.” This was followed by a tender of the 
whiskey bottie; and after drinking to our better acquaintance, 
should we meet again in the woods, we parted.—Tell me no more 
of antiguities—repeat not that this is a degenerate age! Here 
were the right sort of antiguities. This old Kentuckian, who at 
the age of seventy still dares the gloom of the forest, panting for 
new lands to settle—is worth a hundred dead Greeks, aye, or 
living Englishmen either. 

22d. This morning we passed Portsmouth, a small village in 
the Sciota bottom. A little below this I landed at a cabin where 
the good woman was nursing a child with a sore head. She 
complained that she had applied to several physicians for relief, 
in vain—and she was firmly persuaded that the eruption could 
not be cured except by a seventh son. 

On the 23d, we passed Maysville in Kentucky, earl} in the 
morning where I landed to throw some letters into the post- 
office ; but had not time to make any observations. 

About sunset we landed our boat for a short time on the Ken- 
tucky side. A poor negro, who had lost both his feet, but still 
moved with activity on his knees, like the hero in Chevy Chace, 
who, 


«* —- When his legs were smitten off 
Still fought upon his stumps,” 


came on board, to dispose of a string of fish. One of the pas- 
sengers, an European, purchased a fishing-line from him, direct- 
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ing the fellow to call again for the money, but when he came he 
refused to pay the stipulated sum, and kept the poor black wran- 
gling a half an hour about a few cents. The needy cripple was 
at last compelled to take what he could get, and hobbled away 
muttering imprecations against the stranger, whom he termed 
“a mighty poor white man,” an expression which in the mouth 
of a negro indicated the most sovereign contempt. The blacks 
entertain a high respect for those whom they term “ gentle- 
men,” a title which they apply with a good deal of discrimina- 
tion; but “ poor white folks’’ they cordially despise. I regretted 
the conduct of our fellow-passenger, because such meanness and 
dishonesty, disgust the persons who suffer by it, and induces 
him on a subsequent occasion to treat foreigners with less civi- 
lity ; and it is thus that the misconduct of travellers provokes 
our people into acts of rudeness which make them appear dis- 
advantageously to those who are not acquainted with the cause 
of it. It was a vile act. The man who would cheat a negro, 
would purloin without shame:—He who would wrong a poor crip- 
ple would not hesitate to commit murder:—Had he been an 
American I should have blushed for him; as it was, I could 
only thank Heaven he was. not my countryman. 
ITHACUS. 
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THE BAN-SHEE.—an IRISH TALE. 


Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? SHAKSPEARE. 


For some yevrs before 1798, that feverish state of Irish soci- 
ety, necessarily excited by the agitation of circumstances and 
feelings likely to produce important changes in it’s formation, 
was particularly observable ; and would have been much more so, 
but that there was an apparent attempt to procure the removal 
of two popular grievances, by means which, although legal, were 
still violent enough to conceal in their turmoil the manifestations 
of deeper and more desperate designs. Radical Reform in the 
north, and emancipation in the south, west, and east, gave more 
than sufficient employment to even the zealous Magistrates ; and 
as the consciousness of crime, and fear of detection were felt 
more strongly by the Rebel than the Reformist, 4e naturally 
adopted more caution and prudence in his exertions. It was thus 
that various petty attempts at putting down existing the powers 
were organized without attracting the attention they demanded. 

The great men, the arch rebels who acted all along with a de- 
gree of caution and prudence almost unexampled in the annals 
of civil warfare, were glad, in the security of retirement, to ob- 
serve those partial out-breakings of the rebellious feeling, as it 
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gave them an opportunity of judging as well of the spirit, as the 
strength of their partizans. They generally ended in the hang- 
ing of two or three of perhaps the humblest and most innocent 
of the offenders for white-boyism ; and it was not until the coun- 
try was involved m open rebellion, that the secret meetings, the 
organization, the plans, objects, and leaders of those temporary 
risings were investigated, or understood. Circumstances con- 
nected with one of these, form the ground-work of the present 
tale. 

It was a fine evening in December. There had been snow for 
some time, but the day before a hard frost had set in, which gave 
that appearance of firmness and consistency to natural objects, 
so relieving to the eye, and invigorating to the mind. The sun 
in going down left broad, deep-red masses of light glaring upon, 
and from,—reflected in a thousand fantastic colours,—the innu- 
merable sparkling prisms which they every where encountered , 
the earth outvied the sky in starry paving, and when the last rays 
of the sun died on aneighbouring hill they left swift-changing hues 
varying from vermillion to rose, and purple ; and last a shadowy 
stream of light whose tints it would be impossible either to fix 
or to describe. It’s last flush had expired, and an host of those 
lights which have been well called “ the Poetry of Heaven” were 
unveiling their beauties to the world, when a well-mounted stran- 
ger entered a straggling mountain village situated near the At- 
lantic, in one of those large western districts, which to this day 
from want of roads and want of value, remain inaccessible to, and 
indeed unsought for by, any but their native inhabitants. In or- 
der to have some conception of an Irish mountain village, let the 
reader imagine twenty or thirty huts built for the most part of 
pieces of rock of immense size and of every form, having the in- 
terstices filled with clay and pebbles, and in aspect varying to al- 
most every point of the compass. A narrow horse-way well 
studded, not paved, with large stones runs from the gable end 
of one hut, to the back of another, and so on tothe front of a third. 
On one side, with the intervention of a dark pool, caused by the 
draining of it’s waters, stretches a large bog, the nearer part of 
which is cut into various furrows and intersections, with here 
and there a clamp of turf, built on the bank of the dyke from which 
it was taken. On the other rise barren hills, covered with stones 
and thistles, with an occasional patch of green, and at the bot- 
tom, stripes of “ potatoe-gardens” enclosed by walls about three 
feet high, and made of single stones piled one upon another, 
without mortar or cement of any description. These walls, pecu- 
liar I believe to Ireland, form a singular, and I think, character- 
istic feature of Irish scenery. They appear more like lines trae 
versing the country, than dividing it, and even when viewed a- 
round the comfortable farm- “house, produce an impression entire- 
ly different from those feelings of comfort and security, excited 
by the hedge-rows and substantial wails of England. 
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It was into such a spot that the stranger, we have mentioned, 
rode with as much celerity as the nature of the path would per- 
mit. His dress and appearance were such as were calculated to 
excite curiosity, for both were foreign. Large whiskers and 
mustachois so encroached on his face as to leave little else obser- 
vable, and a military cloak almost completely covered horse and 
rider. When he had gained the centre of the village he paused 
apparently in reflection on the road which he should pursue. A 
little farther on towards it’s extremity, the clang of hammers 
and the bursts of flame and smoke which escaped through nu- 
merous apertures in the roof and walls, proclaimed the residence 
of a blacksmith, and thither he proceeded. In an Irish village 
the blacksmith’s forge is usually the lounge for all the idle or cu- 
rious in the neighbourhood. The smith is generally a wit, and 
gleans from the passing traveller, as he tightens or replaces a 
loosened shoe, information which he deals out, sometimes not a 
little amplified, to his neighbours and acquaintances. But this 
evening there appeared something more than the ordinary group 
of listners. There were no long, large figures stretched along 
the floor as usual, no gaping faces waiting to catch the arch smile 
from the sharp eye of the Smith, as, with the handle of the bel- 
lows in one hand, and his pinchers holdiding the iron he was heat- 
ing in the other, he told some good joke which happened at the 
last fair. The blowing of the bellows, and clang of sledge and 
hammer proceeded without intermission. The Smith and his 
assistants worked, and said nothing ; while upwards of fifty men, 
dressed in their holiday clothes, were gathered into small groups 
in, and about, the forge, conversing in Irish, and in a suppressed 
tone. As the stranger alighted they retired to some distance, 
and one only of the best dressed stepped forward to hold his stir- 
rup and assist him. * How far is it to Glanloch, friend ?”’ said he 
as he alighted. ‘“ But a small mile to the Glan, sir, but whose 
house did you want?” “ Mr. Burke’s, agent to Lord * * *,”— 
“The master’s,—it’s about three miles to ride round the lake, 
sir, but if you put up the beast at Pat Mc Donough’s [ll call the 
boat, and you can go over in half the time.” ‘I had much ra- 
ther ride round if I could procure a guide, and perhaps the Smith 
can get me one ;”’ and he advanced into the forge. As he did so 
a number of persons, who were inside, closed around the bellows, 
anvil, &c. so as completely to conceal them; and the Smith ad- 
vanced with “a shoe lose your honour? wont I fasten it in a min- 
ute, while the beast stands out-side?” “ Aisy now, the gentle- 
man only wants a guide to Mr. Burke’s, Thady,”—* To the Cas- 
tle, your honour? and ‘Tom Boyle what better will you do, dear, 
than to walk fair and easy beside the gentleman’s horse to the 
master’s?” The latter part of this sentence was addressed to the 
man who had assisted the stranger to dismount,—and who re- 
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turned the look of inteligence which accompanied it, as he stated 
that he was ready to proceed. 

The stranger rode on slowly to the end of the villige, and pas- 
sing through a lane, similar to the one which led to it, found him- 
self in what appeared to have once been an handsome avenue. 
It was now overgrown with ribbon-grass and thistles, but the 
road was firm beneath, and even the partial shelter of a strag- 
gling hedge on each side gave to it an appearance of regularity, 
hardly to be expected from the total barrenness of the surround- 
mg scenery. As they ascended by acircuitous route the hill 
which overlooked the lake and glen from which the place deri- 
ved it’s name, he was astonished to find that although his horse 
proceeded at the slowest possible pace, he was frequently obli- 
ged to pull up, and wait for his guide, who loitered behind with 
perfect heedlesness of the task he had undertaken; but he remem- 
bered the look which had passed between him and the Smith, 
and judged it would be most prudent not to notice the delay. 
When he had gained the summit of the hill, the extreme beauty 
of the scene which lay beyond as far as the eye could reach, in- 
duced him to check his horse. The character of the country 
appeared completely altered ; rich meadows stretched down on 
every side to the bottom of the glen, which was filled by a lake 
of three or four miles circumference, whence a river passed off, 
by which, after a course of a few miles it poured it’s waters into 
the Atlantic. At the farther side, nearly opposite the village, ap- 
peared the remaining walls of the Castle of Glanloch. It did not 
appear to have ever been extensive. Clumsy strength appeared 
it’s characteristic, and this, and the want ofall attempts at orna- 
ment, proclaimed it of an era pre-existent to the introduction of 
Gothic Architecture. The skeleton walls still remained perfect 
and shewed it’s form to have been a square, with a small court- 
yard in the centre, and towers, or rather circular staircases reach- 
ing to the floor of the third story, with doors opening into a gal- 
lery running round each. A little beyond was situated the pre- 
sent mansion, a handsome villa with its aspect towards the lake, 
and almost enclosed in a wood of dwarf oak, beech, and mountain 
ash, which covered a large portion of the hills behind. 

The road now wound gradually down the hill, but still much 
above the level of the lake, and on the side towards the water the 
remains of a strong defending wall were still visible, although en- 
twined, and almost covered, with ivy. As the stranger proceed- 
ed slowly on, he perceived a boat which had evidently proceeded 
from the village, gain the shore below the Castle. One man, i’ts 
sole occupant, eatered it, and in a few minutes proceeded to meet 
them. He took of his hat as he passed him, and conversed with 
his guide in a low tone and language, which he supposed Irish. 
Whatever the communication had been, it seemed to take away 
the necessity for delay, for Tom Boyle suddenly appeared to 
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recover the use of his limbs, and led the way briskly to the Cas- 
tle. As they approached it, however, he continued in the old 
road, which led directly to the ruins, passing on the left a more 
modern avenue which conducted to the new house. The stran- 
ger again checked his horse, and addressed him. “I want to 
see Mr. Edward. Burke, and the most likely place to find him 
will be in the house he inhabits ;—I go this way,” and he turned 
into the avenue. Boyle immediately seized the bridle; “ you 
must come this way, sir; Pat Mooney there,’—pointing to the 
man whe had joined them,—* pushed the boat across from. the 
village, and saw the Master ; he said he was glad you were come 
and would give you the meeting at the Castle.’ They again 
proceeded, and at a short distance from the Castle met “ the 
Master,”’ Mr. Burke himself. As he approached, the stranger 
thought he had never seen a finer figure, or a more handsome 
man. Colossal strength appeared to have been-the primary ob- 
ject in his formation. Although above six feet high, his shoul. 
ders were more than proportionably broad, and his whole frame 
Was gigantic, Anexquisitely formed head and neck, well shaped, 
and deeply-marked features, hair intensely black, and a high 
commanding dignity of aspect, with the perfect symmetry of his 
limbs, redeemed him from all appearance of clumsiness; while 
large deep raven eye-brows, almost meeting, an unpleasant ex- 
pression of the eyes amounting almost to scorn, and the legible 
manifestation of inextinguishable pride, which every muscle of 
his face appeared to combine in producing, marked him as ra- 
ther to be admired than loved. The meeting between him and 
the stranger was warm and affectionate. He assisted him to dis- 
mount, and led the way to the remains of one of the Castle offi- 
ces, which stood near them. When they were alone, and skreen- 
ed from observation by it’s walls, he gave loose to the impetuos- 
ity of joy. Success, brother !—success which I had not dared 
to anticipate, beyond hope or expectation ; two thousand, at least 
of the finest men in Europe, and I can muster them in half an 
hour.’’—** What are two thousand, when we could not take the 
field, with any certainty, under ten? There are at this moment 
three thousand available men ready to oppose us, and every place 
of strength in their possession. Edward, if not for ourselves, let 
us have some feeling, even of fear, for those numbers, who if they 
do not conquer must perish.” ‘ How is this, Neal, you have ac- 
quired prudence since we met in Dublin; I am sorry I cannot 
compliment you on the acquisition.—But it is the old theme; 
you wish me to allow you to solicit foreign assistance.” ‘“ Not 
at all, Edward,” said he coolly, “ that step is taken without your 
permission being solicited; my despatches to Paris have arrived 
before this.”— You could not—you dare not do it, Neal.”— 
“You forget, Edward, I am your elder brother.”—*4:lder ? 
what is your age to me if my country is to be betrayed,—but it 
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shall not !—Neal, I disclaim your assistance ; I will take the field 
to-morrow, and then,” said he with a laugh, in which were ming- 
led pride defiance, and anticipated vengeance, “ we will be ready, 
after freeing our country, to beat back from it’s shores, the foreign 
slaves who would pollute them. Military skill, for which alone 
we sought you, may be found elsewhere. I did think that, at 
least, the first hour in which my brother retrod the home of his 
infancy would have been one of unmixed confidence ; but when a 
kingdom is at stake, private ties must, and will be broken. Neal, 
listen to me,—to night the leaders and prominent men among 
all those whom I can influence, have met me here to hold a coun- 
cil, or—for what is the use of disguise, I despise them all as 
much as you can, a drinking match,—a night of debauchery,— 
they are to have colours presented too, and songs,—some have 

been written on purpose, no matter, they must be humoured.— 
I did intend to introduce you as Colonel Neal Burke, my brother, 
and a friend to the cause. It may be so still, if you promise not 
to attempt to influence them to delay, or—for certainty is best, 

—if you promise to take no part whatever in any debate which 
may arise.—If these terms will not suit you--.” ‘“ They do per- 
fectly,—Edward, understand me, if you fight, so will I, and as you 
please. I thought that the rank I had obtained in the army of 
the first military power in Europe, my more advanced age, and 

the service I had seen, might have justified my giving a brother 
advice ; | was deceived perhaps ;—as to the rest, I have as much 
right as you, or any man, to devise means for serving my coun- 
try ; my despatches to Paris have not, unless you wish it, any ne- 
cessary connection with you, or your designs. They comprised 

my opinion of the state of the country, and the probability of a 
rising being successful, if assisted from abroad; and were ad- 
dressed to a brother officer, O’Donnel, to be laid before the Min- 
ister. You have not deserved this frank statement, but I will 
not add to the perils and vexations that surround you.” “I thank 
you, Neal, but my opinions are unaltered ;—There is one subject 
on which I would ask your advice, and will follow it implicitly. 
You know I am his Lordship’s agent here. I took it to gain influ- 
ence, and I have succeeded. I have my accounts made up. Shall I 
forward them with a request to appoint some person in my place? 
—if done at all, it must be done to-night.”—* Certainly, it would 

have been better had it been done before. But, Edward,” said 
he, as they proceeded arm-in-arm to the Castle, “ why did you 
not send somebody to meet me?” “I did, my Gamekeeper, a 
keen shrewd fellow, left this a week ago; I told him to stop at 
Brady’s until you came.’-—“ I was three days at Brady’s, and 

there were no inquiries,—are you sure of him?”~-“I think so, 

but he has been going a good deal about, and may have been sus- 

ected, and taken up.” As he finished speaking they entered 
the Castle by a postern door, and passed through a rude arcade 
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to the central Court, which was to be the scene of the night’s fes- 
tivity. Already the space, not occupied by a large table running 
from one end to the other, was filled by young men who, with 
few exceptions, were the hangers on, and dependants of respect- 
able, but impoverished families. To them any change must 
bring good ; and educated, as all young Irishmen of their station 
of life were, with extravagant notions of personal courage, it was 
not extraordinary that they joined with enthusiasm in a cause 
which, in the event of success, promised them property, fame, 
and honour ; and even now gave, what they so much wanted, oc- 
cupation and an object for exertion, of real importance. From 
the small narrow windows looking on the Court, blazed large 
torches of dried bog-wood, which threw a deep crimson glare 
upon the agitated faces of the Council. The table was complete- 
ly covered with Claret, a wine then easily procured in Ireland, 
and immense quantities of whiskey were brought from a large 
vessel broached in one corner. When the brothers entered, the 
confused din of voices subsided, and the seats round the table 
were immediately occupied. As soon as the national toast had 
been given, and some other national ceremonies had been gone 
through, Edward Burke, who acted as chairman, introduced his 
brother. “ I wish, gentlemen,”’ said he, “ to introduce to you, my 
brother, Neal Burke, Colonel in the French service. Buta few 
weeks have elapsed since he retrod, for the first time for many 
years, his native shore. From causes, which we have all felt in 
bitterness and sorrow, but which-we are about to remedy in re- 
venge and triumph, he found himself an exile in his native land. 
The rapacious hands of tyrants had wrested from us the posses- 
sions which might have rendered exertion unnecessary ; yet while 
they robbed us of our wealth, and scoffed at our poverty, they de- 
nied us even the means of acquiring honourable independence. 
My brother, then, with sorrow and regret, left the clime of his 
fathers, for a foreign shore. His merit,—I will mention it, for I 
am proud of it,—gave him fame and competence; and he now 
comes to offer to you and to his country, the fruits of science and 
experience. I will not insult you or him, by adding, an honest 
and enthusiastic heart.” This address was received with loud 
applauses. Colonel Burke’s health was drank with reiterated 
cheers, and the wine circled so quickly as, in a very short time, 
to unfit most of the party for those purposes of deliberation for 
which they had assembled. Edward,—or as he was now called, 
—General Burke, however, entered into a detail of plans and in- 
tentions which were by no means met by that feeling of unanim- 
ity which he had anticipated. It was soon plain that, numerous 
as were the individuals assembled, still as numerous were the ob- 
jects which each expected the others to assist him in obtaining. 
ith one, the murder of a magistrate who had oppressed him; 
another, the plunder of a house ; a third, an armed force for the 
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purposes of resisting the payment of tithes and rent; a fourth, 
the abduction of a girl; a fifth, the massacre of the Protestants; 
and so on, ad infinitum, formed the consummation of his wishes; 
and few indeed were those who contemplated any thing like a 
tangible or rational plan for a national rebellion. The debate 
was ended by an agreement, that each, with the followers he could 
muster, should mect General Burke on the third day from the 
present. Business having been thus ended, preparations were 
made for the grand ceremony of the night, the presentation of 
the colours, worked by the sisters and relations of Burke. 
Mary O’Neil, a relation, and destined to share his glory should 
he succeed, surrounded by a number of girls dressed in green 
and yellow, carrying one banner in her hand, and followed by 
her brother, a pale melancholy boy of sixteen, carrying the other, 
appeared on a platform erected opposite one of the windows of the 
first story, amidst loud cheers, to which the repeated echoes gave a 
peculiar and somewhat terrifying effect. The flags were of green 
silk, with a large shamrock worked in gold in the centre of each; at 
the bottom, “#rin go éraugh,” and round the top, “ Tria juncta in 
uno.” It did not, however, appear that the lady who was elected to 
deliver to warriors the standards round which they mustfight and 
die, or be disgraced and dishonoured, was well selected. Mary 
O’Neil appeared about seventeen, her stature low, and her whole 
figure petite, but exquisitely moulded. Added to these, fair 
hair, and large light blue eyes, gave a semblance of extreme 
girlishness, totally inconsistent with the duty she was about te 
perform. It was, indeed, apparent that she had no heart to the 
task. The profusion of colour, almost too much for beauty, 
which resided on her cheek, was gone, a large tear at inter. 
vals slowly rolled down her face, and it was not until after many 
convulsive attempts that she succeeded in delivering the ad- 
dress written by her brother, as indeed were all the songs 
which followed. He presented a singular contrast to more than 
her slightness of form, he added that delicacy of constitution, 
and gloominess of spirit, so often remarkable in the early part 
of the lives of those who have “looked on Nature with a 
Poet’s eye.”” But now his eye kindled with almost more than 
earthly animation, every slight muscle of his face swelled 
with the very passion of enjoyment; and it is possible that, 
of all who were there assembled, he was the only one whose 
patriotism was pure: unmixed with private motives, undegrad- 
ed by schemes ef personal interest, ambition, or revenge. After 
the applauses which had greeted her entrance, had ceased, in 
a trembling and agitated voice she at length spoke the allot- 
ted address :—“ Gentlemen, born in a country favoured by na- 
ture, and dignified by heroes worthy of it’s soil, you have 
looked around you and beheld it tainted and polluted by the 
tread of the stranger, and the tyrant. You have seen ouvlan- 
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guage,—-the language of the brave, the wise, and the free,— 
extirpated ; our manners ridiculed, and our religion proscrib- 
ed. You have seen this, but not in apathy; the spirit of in- 
sulted manhood, of indignant patriotism, of piety, of virtue, 
and of honour, has found its shrine in every heart, its wor- 
shippers in every pulse, that beats. You have arisen in the 
pride of strength, and firmness of resolve, to free your coun- 
try and punish the usurper. May the end be glorious, as the 
resolution is honourable; may the flags which I now present 
you wave over many a field of conquest and triumph; or if 
they must meet defeat, may they never witness disgrace,—- 
and never will they while they are held by an Irishman. Ge- 
neral Burke,’—and here her voice became almost inaudible. 
—* To you I now entrust them; I know no hand worthier to 
hold the standard of freedom, than that which has been first rais- 
ed in its support. The shamrock is our signal, and our motto 
is “ Erin go braugh !”? She handed down the colours, which 
General Burke placed on each side of his chair, and paused, 
yet looked as if she wished to say something more. It was evi- 
dent the prepared address was concluded, yet still she held out 
her slight hand as if to request attention. A silver cup with 
wine was given her to drink “ Success to the cause,” and this 
appeared to repossess her. She held it firmly, and spake in a 
louder tone than had yet been heard: “ You have entered into a 
fearful cause, in which blood and vengeance will mark your 
footsteps ;—may they not trace them to a dishonourable grave ! 
The best thing I can wish you is ‘victory or death.’” Her 
voice again failed, and after a vain attempt to proceed, she tast- 
ed the wine, and hastily retired. General Burke, who perceived 
that some were disappointed, and others affected, by her lan- 
guage and her manner, exerted himself to restore good fellow- 
ship. He sent round the claret, and called out to a relation who 
sat near him, “ Connel, if you have got a song, let’s have it; 
and young O’Neil, I hope, has another; no words, man, but 
begin.”’—“ I am ready, General.” Silence was obtained, and 
the following song, set to a national air, and well sung, restored 
perfect conviviality :-— 


*¢ Come, rear the banner green, my boys ! 
Come, rear the banner green ; 

Tis Erin’s signal seen, my boys! 
*Tis Erin’s signal seen! 

The white veil floats from lady’s bower, 
The pennon skims the sea, 

The red flag waves from Castle tower, 
But green’s the flag for me! 


We tread the soil of free-born men, 
These valleys once were free ;— 

And free they yet shall be again, 
Shout,—strike for Liberty ' 
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Shades of our slaughter’d sires, arise ! 
Come, teach them once again, 

Though dark and drear are Irish skies, 
They’re loved by Irishmen, 


Ere the first sun-beam streak the sky, 
These truest hearts shall meet ;— 

And noon shall see our banners fly 
Above our foes’ defeat. 

At Morning’s break the pike shall shine, 
All burnish’d by its ray ; 

_ Which foemen’s blood, like mantling wine; 

Shall stain ere close of day. 


Then raise the banner green, my boys! 
Then rear the banner green ; 

*Tis EFrin’s signal seen, my boys! 
Tis Erin’s signal seen !” 


Loud and extravagant cheers followed the termination of this 
Ballad. Rebellious toasts were now given, and snatches of po- 
pular songs were sung, mingled with such roars of inebriation, 
that nearly an hour had elapsed before General Burke could 
command sufficient silence for the song of his young friend, 
O’Neil. When attention was at length obtained, with much pa- 
thos of voice and manner he sang a composition in honour of 
the Shamrock, which, like the former, was succeeded by the 
loudest applauses. ‘ The Shamrock!” was drank with three 
times three; and the whiskey and claret went round still more 
briskly. Men, who were before modest and retiring, endea- 
voured, but in vain, to attract attention to their songs and 
speeches. The greater number were completely inebriated ; but 
here and there were to be seen groups of two or three, who com- 
prehended that something more was necessary in deliberation, 
previous to taking the field, than drunkenness and debauchery ; 
and on whose faces the intelligent gazer might read a determi- 
nation to have nothing more to do with what already appeared 
to be a lost cause. It was now past midnight, and yet there did 
not seem the slightest intention of breaking up the revel: when 
Edward Burke perceived his brother wearied and disgusted, 
and knowing every thing which had as yet appeared was sense 
and prudence compared with the folly and madness which would 
be displayed before morning, beckoned to him toretire. Ina 
few minutes he followed him to the gate of the Castle: “ Neal, 
you must be tired, follow that path, and afew minutes will bring 
you to the house; your bed-room is ready, and all the servants 
are up. Good-night !—I must not be missed.” The cold frosty 
air, the mild light of the moon and stars, and the perfect stillness, 
formed a delightful contrast to the scene of noise and confu- 
sion which he had quitted ; and Colonel Burke pursued his path 
with that elasticity of step and buoyancy of spirit which 2 cool 
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atmosphere always induces after relaxation. As he approached 
the house he perceived a female figure, as if waiting for some 
one, in the path in which he was advancing, which, after some 
hesitation, advanced to meet him, when to his utter surprize he 
recognized Mary O’Neil.. “ Colonel Burke, 1 wish to speak to 
you,”’ said she in a hurried tone, “ take that path, it will bring 
us to the boat-house.”’ She led the way with a celerity of motion 
which he found it difficult to equal; and when they had entered, 
she pointed toa seat. “ This is no time for ceremony, your bro- 
ther and my—my cousin is hurrying to his fate. I do not speak 
now of the dangers necessarily attendant upon a desperate cause, 
but of what is fixed, determitied on. Colonel Burke, have you 
ever heard that there are attendant spirits, not on individuals 
only, but families, in this country, who watch their welfare and 
warn them of misfortune ?”—“ You mean the Ban-Shee.”—* I 
do,—but do not speak so loud,—I saw her to-night.”— You 
thought so, Miss O’Neil. You have over-exerted yourself; you 
are interested for my brother, and —’’— No,—do not, for God’s 
sake, now treat me as achild; think of me as you please, but be- 
lieve me, and I will convince you though it madden me.—Dare 
you do asI have done? Will youcome with me to meet her ?”’ 
—‘ Yes, or harsher fiends than the poor Ban-Shee; I fear no 
devil while an angel’s;by!”’-—‘ This is no time for levity, Colonel.” 
-—“ Pardon me, for you know I am more than half a Frenchman; 
but I will be as solemn and serious as you wish in future.”—Miss 
O’Neil then entered a small boat, into which the Colonel follow- 
ed her, and she pointed to the shore directly opposite. A few 
pulls of the oars brought them near it, when suddenly she grasp- 
ed his arm with convulsive violence, and directed his eyes toa 
female form sitting on a low rock on the shore, who in a few 
minutes gave up her occupation of washing a handkerchief, which 
she folded and placed in her bosom, and commenced singing, in- 
distinctly, unconnected lines and verses of several ancient ballads. 
The tones, however, became more articulate, her voice louder, 
and her manner more impressive, as, with something like regu- 
larity of tune, and with her eyes fixed upon the Moon, she 
chanted the following lines :— 


*‘ The fair new moon is shining bright, 
Alas ! too bright for me! 

For my lover is there, and he lives in the moon, 
And his eye is the light we see. 


Oh! leave my Love, the paly moon, 
She’s colder than love may be, 

And she vex’d me with thoughts which were not my own, 
When she stole thee away from me. 


But now the fair moon is going to rest, 
And at parting she smiles on me, 

And her bed is the sky, and her curtain the cloud, 
Sweet Moon, good night to thee '” 
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When she had finished she looked towards the lake, perceived 
the boat, and, with aloud shriek, ran towards the village. “ Miss 
O’Neil, I must follow her,—it is impossible to remain in this 
uncertainty.”’—* No, no; ¢hat is not the Ban-Shee.—lIt is a poor 
girl, niece to our parish priest here, who lost her senses lately. 
A few days before she was to have been married, her lover was 
taken up on an almost forgotten charge connected with these un- 
fortunate disturbances. She was walking with him by this lake, 
when he was taken: he made some resistance, and was wounded. 
She bound that handkerchief you saw, round his arm, and still 
fancies it covered with blood. She was always fond of singing, 
and since her last visit to him, the day before execution, the only 
circumstance which appears to afford her pleasure is to stroll 
out at night to sing those verses, and wash her handkerchief, as 
you have seen her.” “I am ashamed, Colonel, of the trouble I 
have given you: we had better return.”—It is a melancholy 
story, I had rather have met the Ban-Shee herself; but I suppose, 
Miss O’Neil, we are to say nothing of our moonlight voyage ; as 
you acknowledge that you were deceived ?”—* I am not sure ; 
neither dress or voice were the same, and I must at once have 
known poor Grace.’’— Well, you almost deserve to be exposed, 
but I will be honourable.”—-They very soon gained the Boat- 
house ; Colonel Burke without further hindrance, proceeded to 
bed, and Mary O’Neil joined her cousins. It was late before 
he awoke the following morning, and when he came down to 
breakfast he found a note from his brother stating, that particu- 
lar business compelled him to be absent for a few hours, but 
that he should be home to dinner. The whole day, however, 
passed, without his appearance, but before bed-time a messen- 
ger arrived with the following hurried letter :— 


“ Dear NEAL, 


I have been entrapped, but am comparatively safe,—taken up 
un suspicion. The man who went to meet you, was foolish 
enough to attempt to engage some serjeants of the Regiment at 
L. in the cause. He was immediately secured, but was staunch, 
and my connection with him was all they had togoupon. The 
rising must be deferred,—I have already managed all that. You 
have nothing to do Dut to keep quiet, or what may be better, get 
out of the country quickly. Explain to the girls, particularly 
Mary, the total absence of danger, and believe me, 

Your affectionate brother, 
Epwarp Burke.” 


“ P.S, There are immense quantities of pikes in the vaults 
under the Hall of the Castle. Examine the place, and if you 
think it will not bear a search sink them in the Lake.” 
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Thus, for the time, ended the circumstances which it has been 
our object to explain. In 1798 we find Edward Burke was a 
prominent leader, and although we have not been able to trace 
his fate, it is too probable that he suffered the penalty so justly 
incurred by every man, whose private schemes of revenge or of 
ambition would embroil his country in blood, and his country- 
men in misery. 








MRS. ANNE RADCLIFFE. 


The mighty magician of the Mysrsriss or Uporrno, bred and 
nourished by the Florentine Muses in their sacred solitary caverns, amid the 
paler shrines of Gothic superstition, and all the dreariness of enchantment : 
a poetess whom Ariosto would with rapture have acknowledged, as the 
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La nudrita 
Damagella Trivulzio, at sacro sPEco, 
O. F. c. 46.” 
Pursuits of Literature, Dial. 1. 


Tue late Mrs. Radcliffe, who died on the Ist of March last, 
was the wife of W. Radcliffe, Esq. barrister-at-law, and late 
proprietor and editor of the English Chronicle newspaper. She 
was known and admired by the world as the able and ingenious 
authoress of some of the best romances that have ever appear- 
ed in the English language; and which, to the honour of the 
country, have been translated into every European tongue, and 
read every where with enthusiasm. Her first work was 4thlin 
and Dumbaine, her second, the Romance of the Forest, and her 
third the Sicilian Romance, which established her fame as an 
elegant and original writer. Her next production, published in 
1793, was the famous Mysteries of Udolpho, for which the Robin- 
son’s gave her 1000/, and were well repaid for their speculation, 
the work being universally sought for, and many large.editions ra- 
pidly sold. Having been incorporated by Mrs. Barbauld into 
her edition of the British Novelists, and being, in that or other 
forms, in every library, it would be superfluous, in this place, to 
enlarge on its transcendant merits. Hyper-criticism alone can 
detect faults in it. The denouement is not considered by many 
persons as a justification of the high colouring of the previous 
narrative ; but it was Mrs. Radcliffe’s object to show how su- 
perstitious feelings could feed on circumstances easily explain- 
ed by the ordinary course of nature. This object she attained, 
though it disappoints the votaries of superstition, and, in some 
degree, irritates the expectations of philosophy. Be this as it 
may, taken as a whole, it is one of the most extraordinary com- 
positions in that species of literature. 

In 1794, Mrs. Radcliffe gave to the world a Narrative of her 
Travels in France, Germany, and Italy; but, in describing mat- 
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ters of fact, her writings were not equally favored. Some years 
after, Cadell and Davies gave her 1500/. for her Jtalians, which, 
though generally read, did not increase her reputation. The anony- 
mous criticisms which appeared upon this work, the imitations 
of herstyle and manner by various literary adventurers, the publi- 
cation of some other novels under a name slightly varied for the 
purpose of imposing on the public, and the flippant use of the term 
‘ kadcliffe school,’ by scribblers of all classes, tended altogether 
to disgust her with the world, and create a depression of spirits, 
which ied for many years, in a considerable degree to seclude her 
from society. It is understood that she had written other works, 
which, on these accounts, she withheld from publication, in 
spite of the solicitations of her friends, and of tempting offers 
mede her by various publishers. Her loss of spirits was follow- 
ed by ill health; and the only solace of her latter years was the 
unwearied attentions of an affectionate husband, whose good 
intelligence enabled him to appreciate her extraordinary worth. 
The situation in which they resided, during the last ten years. 
is one of the most cheerful round the metropolis; and here, 
under a gradual decay of her mental and bodily powers, this in- 
tellectual ornament of her sex expired on the Ist day of March 
in the 62d year of her age. In person, Mrs. Radcliffe was 
of diminutive size; and, during the prime of her life, when she 
mixed in company, her conversation was vivacious, and unalloy- 
ed by pedantic formality. 

If the merit of fictitious narratives may be estimated by their 
power of pleasing, Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances will be entitled to 
rank highly in the scale of literary excellence. The works of 
this ingenious writer not only possess, in common with many 
other productions of the same class, the agreeable qualities of 
correctness of sentiment and elegance of style, but are also dis- 
tinguished by a rich vein of invention, which supplies an end- 
less var iety of incidents to fill the imagination of the reader ; by 
an admirable ingenuity of contrivance to awaken his curiosity, 
and to bind him in the chains of suspense; and by a vigour of 
conception and a delicacy of feeling which are capable of pro- 
ducing the strongest sympathetic emotions, whether of pity or 
terror. Both these passions are excited in her Mysteries of 
Udalfho, but chiefly the latter; and we admire the enchanting 
power with which the author at her pleasure seizes and detains 
them. Without introducing into her narratives any thing really 
supernatural, Mrs. Radcliffe contrived to produce as powerful 
an effect as if the invisible world had been obedient to her magic 
spell; and the reader experiences in perfection the strange lux- 
ury of artificial terror, without being obliged for a moment to 
hoodwink his reason, or to yield to the weakness of superstitious 
cruelty. Her characters are drawn with uncommon distinctness, 
propriety, and boldness; and her descriptions are rich, glowing, 
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and varied. They discover a vigorous imagination, and an un- 
common command of language, and many of them would furnish 
admirable subjects for the pencil of the painter. 
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TO OLIVER OLDSCHCOL, ESQ. 


Tue recollection of former scenes is always delightful, unless 
they have been stamped upon the memory by misfortune, and 
remind us too forcibly of “ faults and follies unretrieved.”” But 
even under these circumstances the remembrance of the past is 
not altogether devested of pleasure. The traveller, undoubtedly 
possesses a greater store of the images of other times, than 
those, whose theatre of action, has been confined to one commu- 
nity, and a repetition of similar occurrences. I can recal none 
of my youthful ideas and feelings, more pleasant than those 
which attended my first absence from home. Perhaps I may 
thus account for my wandering disposition, and the dread with 
which I have regarded every scheme of business, which would 
give me a home, and fix me there. 

It was at a time of life, when the disposition to travel is strong- 
est, that I was tempted to make a voyage to India. Hitherto I 
had never been more than a hundred miles from my native place ; 
never separated from the society of my friends. But I was now to 
experience a situation entirely new, to gaze on the novelties of a 
peculiar people, and a distant land, and to witness the wonders 
of the mighty deep. The first impressions which we receive in 
a new Situation, are generally the strongest, and most durable. 
I shall never forget the first night that I spent in the cabbin of a 
ship. We had cast anchor so far down the Delaware bay, that 
we expected, on the following morning, to leave our pilot, and 
commit ourselves to the vast ocean, to be for months, unblessed 
with the sight of land, and to remain in utter ignorance of the 
affairs of the world. It was a cold and boisterous night in De- 
cember, and the north-western wind howled among our lofty 
masts, and complicated rigging, with such sguad/y irregularity, 
as to produce quite enough of that ingredient of the sublime, 
called a sense of danger. The captain and the pilot held a con- 
sultation upon the expediency of striking the upper masts, and 
thus at the very outset was I supplied with some illustration of 
the instant danger which hangs over the mariner; but it was 
trifling in co: ;parison with that which I was taught to expect. 
It is impossible to unravel the train of causes and circumstances, 
which dispose the mind to serious reflection, upon subjects which 
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had been previously neglected as unimportant. When I reflec- 
ted that I had to encounter the accidents common to human na- 
ture, and some of a peculiarly dangerous cast, for a whole year, 
a thousand duties which I had left unperformed, crowded upon 
me. I might never return to attend to them ; but this idea never 
entered into my calculations, when I prepared for my departure. 
I believe my “ Cape-letter’” by the pilot contained more items 
than lines. 

Before we had crossed the Gulph stream, we met with a storm 
from the N. E. which was peculiarly embarrassing on account of 
the current of the sea setting in an opposite direction, a circum- 
stance that mariners exceedingly dislike. I viewed with some 
anxiety the increasing magnitude, and impetuosity of the waves 
as the rising winds obliged us from time to time, to take ina 
sail, and at length reduced us to two only, and those close reefed. 
I staid on the deck, clinging to some of the ropes by which I 
was surrounded in order to enjoy the sight of a storm at sea. 
The show was half over before I became reconciled to the sud- 
den evolutions of the ship. It was.here that we first “ shipped 
a sea,’ or in other words, suffered an immense wave to break 
over us. 

There is no accident at sea better calculated to strike terror 
in those who witness itfor the first time. Imagine an immense 
billow rolling towards you with impetuous violence; its foam- 
ing summit bending forward, and breaking down its steep front 
till it meets with the labouring vessel, over which it hurls an ir- 
resistible mass of water. The ship trembles with the concus- 
sion, and cracks as if in the act of being rent asunder ; while the 
inundation of the deck leaves you for some moments in doubt 
whether she has resisted the shock, or 1s in the act of settling 
forever in the deep. We felt the effects of this accident during 
the rest of our voyage; our bulwarks were carried away so as 
to expose the deck to a continual spray, and the ship leaked so 
much as to render frequent pumping necessary to our safety. 

In a few days we got clear of that dread and detestation of 
mariners,—the Gulph stream,—and experienced more pleasant 
weather as we receded farther from land. Wenow amused our- 
selves with harpooning the dolphins, which frequently played 
around the ship, or chased the little flying fish whose double 
advantage of flying and swimming, was not sufficient to preserve 
them trom the voracity of the swifter dolphin. I had a great 
curiosity to see a whale; accordingly, one morning as I lay in 
my bed, I was hailed from the deck by the captain, who saw the 
spouting of one, as he thought, to windward. I saw indeed a 
considerable agitation of the water, but the spray flew round 
in a circular‘direction, and immediately we beheld with astonish- 
ment a long conical point depending from the clouds, and rapid- 
ly extending to the surface of the sea. From the zenith to 
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the horizon, the sky was darkened by thick clouds, and the wind 
was divided into fitful gusts. The dreadful water-sfout approach- 
ed nearer and nearer, and filled us with terror. Destruction 
seemed inevitable it our ship should be drawn into the vortex 
of the whirlwind. Our guns were mustered, and never did ene- 
mies at’close quarters load and fire with more anxious zeal than 
we did, until with inexpressible joy, we beheld the dissolution 
of the awful phenomenon. NeverdidI behold a sight so grand, 
so awful, and in every respecl so sublime, as the appearance of 
the heavens, and the face of the waters at this momet. The 
clouds seemed to dip into the sea and imbue it with their own 
blackness ; the very winds rested and came at intervals in sud- 
den gusts; while the tremendous column, curving downwards 
almost directly over our heads, seemed to command the admira- 
tion of the elements. 

We proceeded without further adventure, to the precincts of 
the equinoxial line. There had been much monotony in our 
voyage so far, excepting the varieties occasioned by the storm 
and the waterspout. But in the equinoxial regions, fancy is ever 
at play. 

Gentle zephyrs wafted us along over an undulating ocean 
whose broad and smoothly rolling billows seemed but the basis 
of those waves which had escaped from some distant storm, and 
left all their terrors on the way. Here frequent calms displayed 
to us the glassy surface of the silent sea, far as the eye could 
reach, unruffied by the slightest breath of air, and perfect as a 
mirror, save where the fAshing-gu/l darted upon his prey, and 
broke the continuous surface. As the evening advanced, tinging 
the light clouds with every imaginable hue, we lay along the 
deck, and enjoyed the transcendent beauties of the atmosphere. 
We were in a new world ; we had left the angry regions of the 
north, whose tumultuous blasts invade not the tranquillity of 
equatorial seas. Here we were amused by the shoals of flying- 
fish which rise from the water at the approach of their enemy, 
the dolphin; many of them fallon board the ship. The dolphin 
singling out his victim, may be seen gliding with the celerity of 
an arrow near the surface of the water, ready to seize his prey 
as he falls, or sometimes leaping from the water to arrest him in 
his flight. 

It is no uncommon occurrence for a partial current of air to 
find its way over a tract of ocean in sight of a becalmed ship. 
Indeed, I have seen, when becalmed on the line, three vessels dis- 
playing their canvass at the same time, to as many breezes from 
different points of the compas. These light airs gently ruffling 
and enlivening the dilatory swell of the ocean are termed cats’-fuws., 
They produce an agreeable variety upon the monotonous surface 
of acalm sea, and, with some assistance from fancy, produce all 
the most pleasing features of a landscape. The sea immediately 
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around the ship, perfectly becalmed, resembles a level lawn. A 
little beyond, appears a furrowed field, with all the rocks and gul- 
lies which produce the picturesque ; narrow intervals amidst this 
ruffied surface untouched by the breeze, appear like full streams 
which slowly glide through the harmonious scene ; while some 
rising clouds, lifting their edges above the horizon, complete the 
landscape by their resemblance to distant mountains, forests, and 
romantic rocks. But the scene soon changes ; and distant clouds 
darken the Heavens, while thick mists obscure the air. Heavy rains 
descend, and the ship trembles beneath tremendous thunder : 
such is the fickleness of the weather in the neighbourhood of the 
Equator. ‘The perfect calmness of the day, promises the sailor 
a night of uninterrupted repose. But the departure of the sun, 
suffers the mists of the atmosphere to condense, while 


‘¢ From cloud to cloud the red’ning lightnings rage ; 
Till in the furious elemental war 

Dissolv’d, the whole precipitated mass 

Unbroken floods and solid torrents pour.” 


We had on board five or six men and boys who had never cros- 
sed the line, or, to speak technically, had never hailed * Old Nep,”’ 
and these were to be formally introduced to his marine godship, 
after due preparation by washing, shaving, and a confession of 
theirfaith. But this ceremony has been described so often that 
I need not dwell upon it in this place. Soon after this we took 
the trade winds and bade adieu to the regions of calms and thun- 
der storms. In a few days we passed through them and stretched 
far into the southern hemisphere where every thing seemed to 
wear a different aspect. The “ glare of the sky as the sun set at 
eve’? was generally different from that which we had heretofore 
seen. Perhaps this difference between the atmospheric pheno- 
mena of different latitudes may be accounted for by the greater 
remoteness of one part than another from land. Our course 
hitherto had lain between two great continents, but now we were 
at a great distance from either. We invariably experienced 
more or less change in the weather as we arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of an island. The winds were more squally and incon- 
stent and the atmosphere less serene. 

I wish some philosopher would account for the circumstance 
of the planets being visible in these regions during the day. I 
have seen the planet Venus when I was about to take the altitude 
of the sun at meridian.* 

Having made our way through the calms and variable winds 
which prevail for a few degrees between the trades and the re- 
gion of west winds, beyond the limits of the trade wind, to the 





* Our correspondent does not seem to be aware that this has been seen in 
Philadelphia. O. O. 
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42nd degree of south latitude, we feil in with a strong wind from 
the westward in the expectation of which we had stretched so far 
to the south. The wind freshened so much, however, that we al- 
most feared we should verify the saying of “ Killing with kind- 
ness.” 

We flew directly on our proper course before this breeze at 
the rate of two hundred miles in 24 hours, sometimes more, until 
we came in sight of the remote island of St Pauls, somewhere 
about the 80th degree of east longitude. 

Here, from the long continuance of the wind, the waves had 
acquired an astonishing magnitude and proportionate velocity ; 
but their regularity rendered them not only safe but pleasant 
and useful, unlike the confused or cross seas rolling together 
from different quarters or partially broken by a change in the 
direction of the wind which had raised them. Far as the eye 
could reach, the immense ridges of water extended like ranges 
of mountains with broad vales between, and the grandeur of the 
scene was frequently augmented by the tops of the overgrown 
billows breaking and dashing down their sides in momentary 
cataracts. In scudding before the wind, when the stern of the 
ship was lifted by the coming sea and she was beginning to 
glide into the trough before her, we could often see the top of a 
wave over the yard, as we stood on the quarter-deck. It was 
fortunate for us, heavily laden as we were, that the direction of 
these immense billows coincided with our own, otherwise we 
could not have availed ourselves of the use of these continual 
prosperous winds; as it was, indeed, we were constantly inun- 
dated by the massy waters which dashed over every obstacle in 
their impetuous career. 

The sparkling of the sea, when interrupted, produces a beau- 
tiful appearance at night. The bank of water which the bow of 
the ship rolls forward may aptly be compared to a bank of dia- 
monds glittering with great brilliancy. Thecourse of afish may 
be seen at night at a considerable depth, by the stream of light 
caused by his motion through the water. But the sparkling of 
the broken wave is seen to the greatest advantage, during a storm 
at night when all around, above, and below, is wrapped in utter 
darkness. Then the proud curling wave is the only object which 
the eye can catch: its phosphorescence is momentary, but fre- 
quently repeated. 

One night when we were in the neighbourhood of the Cape 
of Good Hope, the whole sea appeared illuminated with a dull 
light like that transmitted by roughened glass, The captain 
fearing that he was in shoal water sounded with 100 fathoms 
line, but found no bottom. 

By the time we had proceeded as far eastward as we desired 
to be, the wind had in some measure abated; and when we had 
escaped from the tumultuous regions of the south into the 
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calmer tropical seas, the relief we experienced resembled that 
of a calm evening succeeding the terrors of a stormy day. 

Our long passage from St. Paul’s to the Bay of Bengal was ra- 
ther tedious and barren of incident. I cannot however pass 
over the splendour of the evening skies in the Indian Ocean. On 
this immense tract of sea, the currents of the wind, uninterrupted 
by the proximity of land, seldom meet in contrary course to min- 
gle angry clouds and raise the storm. The light clouds of eve- 
ning are spread in the horison like the unruffied streams to catch 
the glories of the setting sun. Scarcely an evening passed with- 
out a display of the most highly-coloured and brilliant scenery 
in the air. My memory will long retain a picture of this kind, 
the most extensive and magnificient that I ever beheld. Thin 
strata of vapours were spread over the western horizon, extend- 
ing to the zenith and widely spreading to the north and south, 
but separated towards the west as if the sun had cut his path 
through their insubstantial substance, and now, as but half his 
disk was visible on the golden wave, the approximating edges 
of the clouds were tinged with a metallic brilliancy, like melted 
gold and silver, intolerable to the eye, while the light masses of 
cloud still farther from the sun caught the slanting beams and 
reflected them with a gradually diminishing lustre until the gol- 
den glitter was lost in the splendid irridescent tints succeeding 
each other as in the prismatic spectrum even to the zenith, yet 
blended into each other with indescribable harmony. I gazed 
in wonder at a profusion of splendour which seemed to wrap the 
Heavens in a flame. 

Our long and tedious voyage now appeared to be at an end as 
we advanced up the Bay of Bengal. We here fell in with an English 
ship, a few days out from the port to which we were steering, and 
rejoiced in the feeling that there were yet other human creatures 
in the world from which we had been so long insulated. The 
supercargo and myself took advantage of this opportunity to 
write to our friends at home; even by the circuitous route of 
England. We boarded our “ neighbour” in a small boat and re- 
mained while we wrote our letters. By the time that we had 
ended our visit the ships had drifted nearly eight miles asunder, 
and the roll of the sea had considerably increased, which indi- 
cated approaching wind. I never felt so insignificant as on this 
occasion, on the open sea in a little boat which rose and sunk 
and rolled about in such submissive obedience to each petty 
wavelet, as if it were perfectly incapable of any thing like re- 
sistance. I imagined something of the horror which must 
possess those who are constrained to commit themselves to such 
a flimsy vehicle with no friendly ship in sight to afford an 
asylum from the approaching storm. Being so near the surface 
of the water our prospect was frequently bounded, when we de- 
scended into the “ trough of the sea” by the water surrounding 
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us like a funnel and perhaps no where more than ten or twelve 
yards from us: yet the novelty of the situation was not un- 
pleasing. 

A few days afterwards, while we were discussing the probable 
continuance of our voyage over a bottle of madeira, sick of the 
sea and wearied with perpetual motion, we heard the electrifying 
shout of “ Lann!” We ran upon deck. A blue, irregular 
streak occupied a considerable part of the monotonous horizon 
which had so long fatigued our eyes. In afew hours we des- 
cried the white sands of Orissa, unsheltered by the least sign of 
vegetation and glowing beneath a fervid sun. A pagoda, too, 
the first object peculiar to the country, that we had seen, soon 
after became visible. We were indeed in India, and my eyes 
thoughtlessly wandered along the beach in search of elephants 
and tygers. A peculiar smell is always perceived on first ap- 
proaching the land of India. Our first anxiety was to procure 
a pilot without whom it is extremely dangerous to approach the 
land about the northern parts of the Bay of Bengal, on account 
of the shallowness of the water at great distances from shore 
and the hidden banks of sands and shells. We were obliged again 
to turn our backs to the land and cruize in the offing until ano- 
ther sun should assist us to descry the welcome sail of a pilot brig. 
On this evening we experienced one of those hot breezes com- 
mon to the coasts of India. The wind arose very suddenly 
but did not blow with violence. The air was so hot as to render 
respiration difficult. I found considerable relief in the cabbin 
where the cool air had not yet been displaced by the breeze from 
the burning sands of the coast. These hot breezes, we were 
informed, are generally the precursors of the dreadful “ tiffoon,”’ 
the destroyer of many a gallant barque. Our thermometer was 
raised, in ten minutes from 84° to 973° Fahr. It continued to 
rise, but I confine the observation to a limited time to show the 
very remarkable change in the temperature of the air. 

The first evening that we lay in this river seemed an era in my 
existence. As we approached our anchorage ground, the trees, 
which had yet formed but a shapeless fringe on the horizon, be- 
came more and more developed and at length the smaller her- 
bage was distinctly visible. More than four months had elapsed 
since we had been blessed with such a view of the unequivocal 
terra firma ; every feature of nature seemed harmonised into a 
smile. The full moon rose ere twilight had ceased to glimmer 
in the west. I climbed to the top of the mast to feast my eyes 
on the landscape. I could neither eat nor sleep, but sate on 
deck all night, charmed with the beautiful scene which was ren- 
dered highly romantic by the gleam from the distant light-house, 
the cries of the curlew and howlings of innumerable jackals that 
trooped along the shore in quest of prey. 


Along the course of the Hoogly, the land on either side pre- 
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sented an uninterrupted plane, thickly covered with trees and 
bushes, and occasionally diversified by a few cultivated rice fields, 
and small lakes of water. Nota hillock was to be seen. Here 
and there small villages of the natives were scattered on the bank 
of the river. Their huts are generally constructed of canes, 
and plaistered with clay or covered with broad palm leaves. 
Here might be seen the indolent Hindu sitting in the shade of 
the beautiful cocoa grove, enjoying his nut-shell pipe or inter- 
rupting the silence of the evening with his rude lute and tom- 
tom, and presenting a picture of primitive simplicity and happi- 
ness which one might almostenvy! I could have exclaimed to 
one of these “ gentle Heathens” in the language of Virgil: 
“ Tityre, tu patulze recumbans sub tegmine fagi, sylvestrem tenui 
musam meditaris avena :’’—did I not fear that if there had been, a 
muse within hearing, she would have cursed his impertinent 
discord. I was told that the Bengalese resign the palm of su- 
periority to the Europeans in all departments of art and science 
except music ; in which they appear to me to be miserably defi. 
clent.—But who loves not, 





6 the native strain, 
Which first awak’d the ear to music’s charm ?” 


A few days brought us to the ancient city of Calcutta. For 
several miles below the town, the shore of the river is beautiful- 
ly improved and decorated with splendid buildings, round which 
the graceful mango and thick groves of cocoa trees cast the 
most inviting shade, and tempted the palate by their luxuriant 
fruit. ‘This bank is appropriately termed the “ Garden Reach.” 

I cannot express my sensations at landing in the crowded city 
of Calcutta. The men and manners, language and costume, 
style of building ; every thing was so different from what I had 
heretofore seen, that a thousand curious fancies crowded at once 
upon my brain. The fairy scenes of the Arabian tales which 
amused “my youthful fancy’? recurred, as if their truth were 
corroborated by the objects around me. The splendid piles of 
oriental architecture, represented the enchanted palaces. The 
Armenians, with high peaked hats and singular costume, conti- 
nually reminded me of the magicians of ancient story—while 
crowds of the tawny coloured natives, some almost naked, and 
others covered by light and graceful folds of fine muslin, diver- 
sified the ever-varying scene. 

Palanquins were in waiting to bear us to our destined resi- 
dence ; for so excessive is the heat of this climate, in summer, 
that no persons are found in the streets, on foot, whose circum- 
stances can afford the luxury of a palanquin. The servility of 
such offices as palanquin-bearers is not only novel, but, general- 
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iy, disgusting to those Americans who are not familiar with 
such scenes at home. 

The excessive heat of the summer, in Calcutta, unalleviated either 
by wind or rain, confines the Europeans and other strangers from 
more temperate regions, to their houses throughout the middle of 
the day. Towards evening, the public walks become crowded 
by ladies and gentlemen; and the numerous groupes of people, 
in the graceful Asiatic costume, may be seen in different parts of 
the city, walking on the tops of the houses, and forming an in- 
teresting and singular scene. —~he Esplanade, the most beauti- 
ful and fashionable promenade, extends along the bank of the 
river, from the southern boundary of the city, to Fort William. 
It is about half a mile in length, and shaded by several rows of 
trees. The fort itself is the most admirable monument of hu- 
man skill and industry ‘that I saw in this country. It mounts 
about 1000 guns, and its high walls with deep moats between, 
seem to bid defiance to invasion. The buildings within, are 
very neatly constructed, and disposed in regularrews. The 
beautiful grass-plots, gravelled walks, and long alcoves of shady 
trees produce a charming effect, which is enlivened and heighten- 
ed by the numerous parties of visiters, displaying all the rich 
varieties of European dress, and the more graceful costume of 
the East; while a stream of rich and imposing melody proceeds 
from a large band of musicians, blending every object, as it 
were, and every feeling, into its own harmonious strain. 

Music, as in all warm climates, is a popular amusement in 
Calcutta. Throughout the day, the ear is harassed by the 
ceaseless din of a crowded population of nearly a million of 
people, busily employed in a thousand occupations. At night, 
the streets are perfectly deserted. The deep silence itself is 
erateful; but how charming the interruption of music whose 
chords are softened by distance! Towards midnight, more dis- 
cordant sounds occasionally break upon the ear ;—the yells of 
jackals are heard in various parts of the city, or the mournful 
notes of the curlew, “ to the moon complaining.” 

But to the wakeful invalid, the long silence of night is intole- 
rable; and I heard with joy the cannon of the fort announce the 
break of day, and awaken from their sleep the innumerable birds 
of prey,* who, immediately at the signal, fill the air with their 
reiterated screams. 

Calcutta, is the best place in the world for lazy people, and 
those who are fond of all manner of luxury. On accountof the 
great numbers and poverty of the lower classes, or casts, service 
is very cheap. Every gentleman, who wishes to support even a 





* The police of Calcutta protects these birds from injury--they are the 
only scavengers of the city. 
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decent appearance, is obliged to employ a number of servants—- 
at least a dozen, including his palanquin-bearers. The most ex- 
pensive of these, his valet, costs about 2 dols. 50 cts. per month. 
The Hindu religion gives to each man a definite profession, 
which he may not change for another. They are extremely 
punctilious in the observance of their duty, that none may in- 
trude within the province of another’s profession. This gives 
rise to frequent vexations among strangers, who have not be- 
come accustomed to the peculiar practices of the place. Your 
valet, for example, who will brush your coat, would lose his cast 
if he condescended to use the shoe-brush. The Bramins are 
the highest in rank and consequently cannot be guilty of any 
act that would look like servility. The larger merchants belong 
to this cast, and if one of them, with whom you may do busi- 
ness, has to deliver a piece of writing, he will not hand it direct- 
ly to you, but place it on a table within your reach, or call a ser- 
vant to hand it to you. I have sometimes teased the old Sar- 
car, Chattejyr, who was remarkably punctilious, by snatching 
a note from his hand, before he could drop it upon the table. 
The natives of Calcutta, especially the higher orders, are gene- 
rally very well formed. I have seen among them some of the 
most excellent models of the human face and figure. They are 
a very inoffensive people and seldom resort to blows, even in 
self defence. I once witnessed a quarrel, in which the bellige- 
rents pawed at each other like children, until one of them re- 
ceived a gentle slap from the open hand of his antagonist, and 
the battle was immediately terminated by the precipitate flight 
of the unfortunate party. They are, as we might expect from 
the heat of their climate, and exclusively vegetable diet, an ef- 
feminate people. 

It is amusing to observe the mechanics at their work. By a 
very wise policy, they avoid as far as possible, the use ef machi- 
nery, Which would reduce the number of workmen. As an ex- 
ample of the effects of this system, I will merely mention, that 
I have seen three men employed in boring a hole through a board, 
and their awkward instrument would be unmanageable by fewer 
hands. Nor is it less amusing, to see three or four of these 
shadows of men, combining their powers to move a plank, that 
an American, or northern European, might carry under his arm, 

Such is the love of architecture in Calcutta, that even the bu- 
rial grounds of the Europeans, are objects of admiration, from 
the great number of splendid monuments, which they contain, 
and the curious diversity of taste exhibited in them. Large 
piles and pyramids of marble, or plaistered brick-work, confine 
the visiter to narrow walks, as he studies the sculptured designs 
indicative of the profession, and the departed honours of the 
stranger, who here terminated his earthly career. 

Onaserene morning in July, I took advantage of an early 
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tide, to visit Serampore, and the country seat of the marquis of 
Hastings. The banks of the river above the city, are much 
higher than any we saw below, and thickly covered with under- 
wood. We saw several Hindu temples, whose white walls were 
beautifully relieved by the deep shade of the cocoa and mango 
groves. They were situated immediately on the banks of the 
river, with steps leading down into the water. At these places, 
as well as in the river at Calcutta, the natives may be seen every 
morning, paying their devotions to the ‘ Sacred Stream.’ They 
wade into the water, and, after a general ablution, utter a prayer 
with their faces turned towards the East. Someof them, I have 
observed, turn alternately to the four cardinal points, utter a 
prayer at each, over a vessel of water, which they dip from the 
river. Being accidentally detained on the river all night, and 
our time being limited, we only arrived at Serampore about the 
time that we had calculated to leave it, to take advantage of the 
tide in ourexcursion. Consequently, I saw no more of this town, 
than that it is situated on a high bank, and contains some splen- 
did buildings. 

We saw at a village, called Kedjeeree, an itinerant mechanic, 
employed in making fishing-hooks of iron. The excessive mer- 
riment which he excited in our company, may excuse me for 
describing this uncouth phenomenon. He was seated in the 
street, in the position common to his countrymen, 7. e.—on his 
heels, with his ears and knees in contact, holding a T anvil in his 
toes, and industriously beating a thin strip of ragged iron, in the 
faith that it would in the process of time, become a fish-hook. 
On his ears, were hung long strings of hooks and rings, his stock 
in trade, and specimens of his skill. He held an old file between 
his teeth, and a budget of indescribable trumpery, under his 
arm. He occasionally cast towards us a glance of exultation, 
as we stood around him, incapable of withholding our laughter, 
which was in no degree restrained, by his interpretation of it, 
as an unequivocal compliment to his skill. He only beat the 
quicker, and we laughed the louder. 

Having been but three days arisen from my bed, to which I 
had been for several weeks confined by “ the fever,’ my expo- 
sure during the ight, on the river, without either bed or blanket, 
rendered me incapable of improving the hour which we spent at 
Serampore, in collecting materials for the description of this 
interesting place. We proceeded to Barakpore, the country 
seat of the Governor-General. 

We landed on an extensive lawn, bordered towards the river, 
by an irregular row of large trees, and extending about a half a 
mile in each direction. Nicely gravelled walks wandered in 
every direction among the tufts of almond trees that beautified 
this fairy spot, and innumerable birds of the most beautiful, and 
to us, singular plumage, were chirping around. Among them, we 
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Saw a species resembling the dove, with the exception of its breast, 
which was of a bright green, and shone with metallic lustre. 

At this place there is an extensive menagerie and aviary, and 
we were gratified with a sight of some of the largest royal Ty- 
gers, the black Tyger of Java (a beast of the most wicked and 
inveterate physiognomy,) and, in short, almost every kind of 
animal common to India, had here arepresentative. The mena- 
gerie consists of a row of dens, about thirty feet square, with 
grated doors opening into a long piazza, where the animals are 
sometimes suffered to promenade for the benefit of fresh air. 
The aviary contains a great variety of birds, who almost stunned 
us by their heterogeneous and incessant noise—surely, the Gov- 
ernor does not keep them for the sake of their music! 

At the spring tides a curious phenomenon appears in the Hoog- 
ly river. The current being opposed by the points of land at 
the turns of the river an accumulation of water takes place which 
is reflected towards the opposite shore and rushes with tremen- 
dous noise up the river; the water breaking and rolling forward 
like atumbling dam, To an observer, situated on the shore to- 
wards which the door or dour is advancing, the water beyond 
the ridge appears to be higher than that before it, forming a step; 
the natural tendency of the fluid to find its level produces the 
most magnificent effect. ‘The roar of this bank of water may be 
heard a great distance and is the first notice of the approach of 
the flood tide. The boor may probably owe its origin to the ve- 
locity of the current in the Hoogly river. At the time when the 
tide in the sea is at its lowest ebb, the current of the river is still 
flowing and the tide in the sea may rise somewhat above the level 
of the river, before it can overcome the momentum of its stream 
and drive it back in a flood tide. When the sea does thus over- 
come the current of the river, it must enter with great velocity, 
and meeting with any obstacles in its course, such as the oppo- 
sing banks at a turn in the course of the river, a considerable ac- 
cumulation of water must immediately take place and be reflec- 
ted with violence towards the opposite shore. Hence the boor 
only appears where the channel of the river deviates considera- 
bly from a direct line. 

When we left Calcutta, the S. West Monsoon was blowing, 
pouring deluges of rain upon the hitherto dry and parched land. 
[ts violence was only equalled by the thunder, which made the 
very earth tremble. 

The cause of the reverberation of thunder, has been a.subject 
of considerable debate. Some have asscribed it to the echo arising 
from the inequalities of the surface of the earth. But unfortunately 
for this theory, the loudest thunder is not heard in mountainous 
districts, but at sea and on extensive planes. Major Long, in his 
late | xpedition to the Rocky Mountains, observed this circum- 
stance in the vast prairies of the west, and I have been astonish- 
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ed at the tremendous peals and reverberations of thunder on the 
ocean and in the flat country of Bengal. This is perfectly con- 
sistent with the known laws of electricity as exemplified by the 
machine. This fluid we know will escape from or be attracted 
to, a surface, more or less readily, as the surface approaches toa 
point or a plane. Now we may suppose that all projecting points, 
the tops of hills for example, in an atmosphere charged with elec- 
tricity are continually inviting, if I may use the term, discharges 
of this fluid, as well from the cause which I have mentioned, as 
from the circumstance of their proximity to the excited clouds. 
Hence, such great accumulations of the electric matter do not 
take place in mountainous regions as where there is an expanded 
plane (or segment of a very large sphere), presenting no objects 
to excite partial discharges from the air. I believe then that the 
greater violence of thunder in such situations arises from the 
greater quantity of electricity accumulated and discharged. The 
reverberation of the sound may arise from the oscillation of 
which elastic bodies, whether solid or fluid, are capable, when 
their quiescent state is suddenly interrupted by a power which ts 
not equally and simultaneously applied to every part. 

We left Calcutta to beat out of the Bay of Bengal against the 
S. W. monsoon which was then blowing violently. We were 
somewhat discouraged by meeting with several vessels which 
were returning to Calcutta, having found it impracticable to con- 
tinue their voyage. One, I remember, was so injured in the at- 
tempt to get clear of the sand-heads as to be condemned on her 
return to Calcutta as unfit for sea. 

We were for twenty-eight tedious days, during which we sel- 
dom saw the face of the sun, buffeting our way against the squally 
monsoon, until we got completely out of the Bay of Bengal and 
directed our course towards the Cape of Good Hope, when we 
expected anotherexemplification of Juno’s vengeance upon Eneas 
—nor were we disappointed. We were here compelled by severe 
head winds and unreasonable waves, for two days, to ‘ heave to.’ 
This was the first time that we had been obliged to have recourse 
to this measure of convenience and safety. I was amused and 
gratified to observe how easily we lay, amidst the storm, which, 
as long as we carried sail, dashed over us its angry waves with 
reiterated threats of destruction. 

Taking advantage of a milder breeze, we made our escape round 
the far famed Cape in sight of the ‘ Table Mountain,’ and the 
trade-wind then filling all our sails, we bounded merrily towards 
home.. A few days brought us in sight of St. Helena where Na- 
poleon Bonaparte was thenimprisoned.—He had been from home 
longer than we who were returning on the wings of a prosperous 


gale.—I could not refuse him my pity while I acknowledged the 
justice of his fate.—— 
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FCR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LOGAN, A FAMILY HISTORY. In 2vols. Philad. 1822. 


SEVENTY-SIX. By the Author of Locan. In 2 vols. 
Baltimore, 1823, 


TueEse are truly what'the immortal bard would denominate 
TALgEs, 
Told by an rpeor ;* full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing !—— 

The most expert reviewer in Mr. Jeffery’s garret could not 
find a dozen words in the whole compass of the English lan- 
guage, so well fitted to describe the four volumes on our table. 
They are among the most ridiculous tissues of froth and fustian, 
combined with something that is much more censurable, which 
have attracted our attention since the appearance of Ogilvie’s 
Philosophical Essays. In reading these tales we are alternately pro- 
voked to laughter by an absurdity, disgusted by vulgarity or 
shocked at the profane exclamations of the several interlocutors. 
We shall not undertake to substantiate the whole of this opinion 
by quotations, because many of the passages ought never to have 
been committed to paper; but a few sentences, which may be se- 
lected without offence to the reader, will enable him to decide be- 
tween us andthe author, who, in one of hiscrudities, has gravely 
declared that he believes he “ could contribute to the reputation 


of his country.” Battle of Nigara, p. xxi. 





* The author seems to have had some suspicion that his book might bring 
such an imputation upon him, as may be inferred from a note in ‘* Logan,” vol. 
i. p. 179; where he says “ This is not the raving of a madman.” The first 
word is italicised, seemingly for the purpose of declaring more emphatically 
that although all the rest of the book might be regarded as no better than the 
pean. 0 of bedlam, yet that this particular passage is the effusion of a lucid 
interval. 

There is another misgiving in the preface to “ Seventy-Six,” where the au- 
thor says that some of the persons to whom ‘ Logan” has been attributed 
‘*‘ are mad—stark, staring mad: nay one of them,” he adds, ‘is actually 
under confinement, while I am writing, in the Pennsylvania hospital.” 

The writer has here unintentionally furnished information which may bring 
him into trouble, as the following relation may show : 

A few years ago, the worthy managers ot the institution just mentioned, 
procured a writ de lunatico inguirendo to ascertain the sanity of a person 
who called himself, at one time, Jenu O’Caranract, and at another, Grorege 
©. Percivat; who having taken it into his head that he was a poet, went 
about reciting his siiabetlivn; to the great annoyance of the good people of 
this Commonwealth. 


Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
He raved, recited,-——-maddened round the land.—Popkr. 


He once advertised that he would recite one of his productions at the 
Washington Hall, and sent two of his tickets to Mr. Oldschool, but that wary 
old gentleman declined the invitation : 

All fly to Twrr’nam, and, in humble strain, 

Apply to hin, to keep them mad or vain, 
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Laughable as this opinion is, the modest writer has founda 
Reviewer to keep him in countenance. Cotemporary criticism 
has seriously saluted him with the title of the Great AMERICAN 
Unknown; has placed him on the same pedestal with the Great 
Unknown of Edinburgh; has pronounced that “ the sterling 
merit of these works, promises to give them. a permanent, we 
might almost say an eternal existence—an existence at least as 
durable as the humar mind.”’ 

The mind of the author is said, by the same sapient critic, to be 
“omnipotent in energy, exhaustless in its combinations, grand 
in its sentiments, sublime in its conceptions, opulent in its fancy, 
and capable of rocking creation by its daring, and making the 
throne of Omnipotence to totter on its base !”’ 

Among the miracles recorded in these potent tomes, there is 
one related by a Colonel, which surpasses all that ever flitted in 
the imagination of Mendez Pinto, and is worthy of a place in 
the pages of the immortal Munchausen. 

“ IT saw him, said he, when the bullet struck his heart ; he was at full speed. 
Yet he kept on, for a whole minute, and went completely through two divi- 
sions of the broad-sword, as I ama living man, before he fell: the saddle turn- 


ed, and the horse broke away from under him—the saddle-cloth shot to rib- 
bons, and dripping with blood. Seventy-Six, Vol. 2, p. 167. 


Here follows a very coarse joke, which might pass in the sta- 
ble where it is represented to have originated, but which is sin- 
gularly out of place, where it is repeated; whether we consider 
the speaker or his auditors. In the following pages, we have a 
striking illustration of this writer’s ideas on the subject of female 
delicacy, in the “ beautiful propriety” of the conversation be- 
tween Lucia and Ellen’s husband. This Lucia, the model of 





The officers repaired to the spot, at the hour appointed. Butthe room was 
in darkness; no madman was there, and Mr. Renshaw could throw no light 
upon the subject. Old Surgo ut Prosim was applied to for information, but he 
said that the poet in his “‘rapt phrenzy,” had forgotten to pay for advertising 
and he knew nothing of him. The next that was heard of the streller was 
that he had been seen in a ‘* Portico” in Baltimore, ‘ uttering Greek incan- 
tations to call fools into a circle.” But upon inquiry in that renowned city, 
no one could give any tidings of mad Jehu, and the “Portico” was said to 
have been removed to Philadelphia, which was certainly a mistake, as we 
can vouch that ¢ xever was heard of in this city. 

The officers, keen-scented as they are, were now completely at fault. Jehu 
drove so furiously that he fairly outstripped them. They were afraid to re- 
turn without him, ‘ What would Mrs. Grundy say?” thought they as they 
pondered on the writ, Time was, they said, when a man’s brains were out, 
there was an end of him ; but there is no end of this peripatetic poet. In this 
predicament, they picked up a spruce little dandy, from Charleston ; a pre- 
tended son of Apollo, who was found declaiming in the streets against Lord 
Byron for always stealing his ideas. Fhey tied his hands behind him with pink 
ribbands, put him into a scented band-box and conveyed him to the me 1 
tal, where he now raves about “ Blue Beard” and murders * Richard 
Third,” to the vast amusement of the inmates of that Institution. 


AUGUST, 1823.—-NO. 256. 20 
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beautiful propriety,” whose charms were such, that her lover. 
vows, though he were “ blind and deaf,” he “ should have heard 
her and seen her, forever and ever,” (ii. p. 173.) on receiving 
a written proposal of marriage, thus replies to it: 


“ Archibald—I thank God that I have lived to hear the proposal; to see it 
in black and white. 1 should never have believed it else.” ib. p. 186. 


When the reader is informed that Archibald is the same man 
who saw the sergeant going through the broad-sword exercise, 
after a bullet had penetrated his heart, he will agree with us that 
the incredulity of the lady was at least reasonable, whatever may 
be said of her politeness. The whole of her letter is a specimen 
of “ beautiful propriety,” altogether unequalled. 

The wedding-scene, p. 129, in the same work, is too long to 
be copied, but we cannot resist the temptation of indulging our 
readers with a part of it. 

Mary and Ellen are about to be married to Arthur and Copely. 
While the former of these ladies takes her place before the mi- 
nister, the latter is asked if she is ready: 

‘© «Not quite,’ said the incorrigible girl, ‘ these plaguy gloves,’ tearing her 
hand through one of them, with a petulant vivacity, that could not conceal 
her emotion. 

* You tremble,’ said Copely, tenderly. 

, * Pho, pho—no ! there, deuce take the glove! [ll be married without mit- 
ens,’ 

_* Don’t be frightened,’ said Copely, soothingly, and really distressed at her 
vivacity, for her lips trembled incessantly, and her eyes ran over, when ever 
she shut them. 

Frightened ! who's frightened ? you must have been dining out man. Hush ? 
the deed is doing. The incantation—Lord, how cold I feel !’ 

‘ Hush, yourself, you pestilent little baggage.’ 

But she would not let him proceed, The clergyman had just come to the. 
word obey ; and Mary had just pronounced it, with a deep, sweet emphasis. 

Ellen pointed ather. ‘ Do you believe,’ said she, loud enough to be heard 
by all of us ; ‘ do you believe that I am going to tell that He ?—obey /—~—J obey? 
—whom!—you! no. I shan’t promise any such thing.’ 

‘Pll make you,’ said Copely. 

‘ How ? 

* Choke you’ 

‘ How ? 

‘ With kisses,’ 

* Faugh ! 

‘ Come,’ said Mr. Arnauld, ‘ come, Colonel, it is your time now.’ 

Copely stepped forward, and would have taken her beautiful hand; but her 
distress was getting too evident to be concealed. 

‘ jam what a fumbler!’ she eried, shaking from head to foot and pale as 
death. 

‘ There’s a dreadful ringing in my ears,’ said Copely, softly, as the clergy- 
man moved to his place. 

‘ There will be, if you don’t hold your tongue,’ said Ellen, raising her hand. 

* How bright your eyes are, Nell!’ 

« V’ll tell you what it is, Chester Copely,’ said she, looking him up in the 
face, while her colour came and went, like flashes of fire over alabaster, for a 
moment ; * you will break my heart if you are not more serious.’ 

His countenamce fell instantly ; his eyelids quivered ; and he held her hand 
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te hislips. But not a word did they hear—not a word I am sure; for, when 
the clergyman paused for a response, she looked up, asif starting from a trance, 
in the prettiest confusion imaginable. 

‘ Love, honour, and obey,’ said the parson. 

‘ Love, honour, and, (glancing maliciously at Copely, }—ahem—O—O0—’ 

° Love, honour, and odey,’ repested the clergyman, seriously and emphatis 
cally. 

She hitched forward her pretty shoulder pettishly ; and Copely began to pre- 
pare his lips for the threat, by wiping them with his cuff: 

‘ Obey ! obey! obey!” cried the mad girl, rising on tip-toe, and laughing 
faintly as if her very heart were breaking. ; 

The ceremony was over; and Copely was about to offer the salutation of 


love, when the clergyman put in his claim. : 
‘ Stop, Sir,’ said Copely gravely ; ‘that woman is *my wife, now. I will 
have no man—and no minister, the last of all men, profaning her lips, now ‘’ 
We all stood thunderstruck. Vol. ii. pp. 129—130, 


No wonder. As to the lady—“ it was a minute or two before 
she could speak” —for the indignant husband talks of strangling 
the poor priest—but when she did, “it was only to say: * you 
frightened me sadly, Chester—I thought of Blue Beard—the 
wolf, in Little Red Riding Hood,’ ” &c. 

Washington is introduced among the heroes of this “ prodi- 
gious” performance, but he is “confoundedly puzzled,” we 
learn, by certain movements of Sir William Howe; while 
Archibald’s “ sinews were strung to snapping,” (pp. 21, 22.) and 
his mare, not to be outdone by her rider, “ stood upright.” !! 
p- 25. 

The author takes care to inform us that his heroes and he- 
roines are all of “ high fashion,”’ and distinguished by their “ styl- 
ishness ;”* but when they are brought upon the stage, to speak and 
act for themselves, they appear to be exceedingly vulgar people, 
who have borrowed their language from Swift’s Polite Conver- 
sation, ‘The men swear like troopers before the ladies, and in- 
dulge in the lowest ribaldry; while the ladies in return call them 
“elegant fellows.” Ellen “a beautiful little creature, with hair 
the colour of raw silk, very light blue eyes,” a “ roguish little 
face,” &c. talks of the house “ getting too hot to hold us all.” 
In walking with her lover, she expostulated “ all the way, as fast 
as her tongue could run, and scolded him for his military stride.” 
“ The devil, himself, cannot keep the step with you,” said she. 
On another occasion, having made a mistake in addressing a 
gentleman, our female readers must admire the manner in which 
she is extricated from what some of them might consider as an 
embarrassing predicament : 


** Not Arthur Rodman,” she cried, turning deadly pale—** pray, (recovers 
ing herself and curtsying,) ‘“‘ who the devilare you?” Vol. I. p. 189. 


Of such a lady we can read without surprize that “ she kicked 
up her heels and was skipping off to the room in front, when she 
suddenly stopped, shook her finger at us, and leaned forward,” 
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&c. Sometimes she is represented ‘as “ snapping her fingers,” 
&c. 

Colonel Clinton, who is meant to be a hero of the highest or- 
der,—who is always “standing erect,”—with “ a noble counte- 
nance,” —* a haughty lip,’’ which, when speaking of Washing- 
ton, is “all eloquent with deep and unutterable reverence,” is 
very indignant at a rumour that Gen. Lee is to take the chief 
command. “I know him well’—says the Colonel—* and de- 


tween you and me, if they make him general of the American 


armies, I will make him a head shorter, on that day before he 
sleeps.”’-—“* We looked at him,” says the narrator,—* the flash- 
ing of his eyes; the lordly swelling of his chest ; and not one of 
us, questioned, for a moment, I will venture my life on it, that he 
would not have been as good as his word !”’ 

Archibald is another hero, with “ sublime eyes,” and all that. 
He is under an impression that he has been supplanted in the af- 
fections of Lucia by Clinton, and being about to depart for the 
camp, he takes his leave of her in the presence of his rival. He 
tells her she does not know what she has lost in preferring another 
to him; and he sobs most affectingly as he dwells upon his dis- 
appointment. Whereupon the colonet begins to be apprehensive 
of the consequences of this melting tenderness, but Archibald 
suddenly addresses him, in the following appalling words: 


«€linton, by G—! I will not be interrupted, (striking the hilt of his sword) 
and if you interfere again, man a* you are, tall as you are, I will bring your 
forehead to the dust.” p. 120. 

** Clinton retreated a pace or two, tapped the hilt of his sabre, with his 
fingers—and smiled—damn him, I could hardly keep my own sword in its 
sheath.” p. 120. 


That the reader may have some idea of the exquisite propriety 
of this scene, it may be necessary to inform him that Lucia was 
dotingly attached, at this very time, to Archibald, and entertained, 
for a very sufficient cause, the most cordial detestation of the 
other swaggerer. What that cause was, we dare not attempt to 
explain, but leave the digusting relation where the author has 
placed it. It is of such a character, however, that the lady as- 
sures the colonel she “dare not look in the glass;’’ but she is 
not entirely bereft of that solace, for she “sometimes catches 2 
glimpse of her haggered face in—the furniture !” 

Well might such a female be ashamed to behold her features ; 
but what shall we say of the polluted mind which conceived this 
loathsome picture of depravity? How can the writer imagine 
that any decent person will allow a book to remain in his library 
which abounds, as these volumes do, in gross and needless viola- 
tions of decorum? Yet we have seen it gravely asserted in a 
daily paper,—in this city,—that in these pages nothing will be 
found to call a blush upon the cheek of modesty, or some such 
phrase. We shall not moot this point with an Editor whom ne- 
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one will even name,*—but shall content ourselves with observing 
that the cheeks to which he is accustomed must have lost the 
power of changing their hue, if many pages in these paltry per: 
formances do not make them tingle. 








LORD BYRON.—pown svan. 


Tue career of this nobleman, as a poet and a man, has been 
alike singular, although on the latter weshall, for the present, 
forbear to enlarge. In the year 1807, he first appeared before 
the public, as the author of “ Hours of Idleness; a Series of 
Poems, original and translated. By George Gordon, Lord By- 
ron, a minor.” This juvenile production gave at least as flatter- 
ing promises of future excellence, as is usually to be found in the 
first production of a youthful poet ; yet, for some reason or ano- 
ther, at which we never could form a nearer guess than that its 
author was an Englishman, a young man, and a lord, the wise 
men of the north,—a phrase, courteous reader, by which we doubt 
not that you will be aware of an intention to designate those gi- 
gatic critics, the Edinburgh Reviewers,—thought proper to wreak 
upon it their direst vengeance. “ The poesy of this young lord,” 
they told the public, whose oracle they assumed to be, “ belongs 
to that class which neither gods nor men are said to permit.” 
“ His effusions,” they go on to add, “ are spread over a dead flat, 
and can no more get above or below the level, than if they were 
so much stagnant water.’ Poems “ without even one thought ;”” 
“ hobbling stanzas ;’”’ “things and other things called transla- 
tions ;”—these are a few of the laudatory epithets of a critique, 
concluding with this very witty and complimentary conceit, 
“again we say, let us be thankful; and, with honest Sancho, bid 
God bless the giver, nor look the gift horse in the mouth.” In 
a previous part of that choice and very curious article, after hav- 
ing most obligingly assured his lordship, that nothing but a re- 
gard to the saying of Dr. Johnson that “ when a nobleman appears 
as an author, his merit should be handsomely acknowledged,” 
could induce them to give his poems a place in their review, they 
bestow on him their friendly counsel, that “ he do forewith aban- 
don poetry, and turn his talents, which are considerable, and his 
opportunities, which are great, to better account.” To that ad- 
vice his lordship did not think proper to attend, but at once as- 
tounded the world, and confounded his critics, by publishing the 
“ English Bards and Scottish Reviewers,” a poem as caustic in 
its satire, as nervous in its language, and as merciless in its ven- 





* We should have said more truly that the person alluded to in the text is 
not named among Christians; there is a humorous Jew who sometimes spite 
upon his gaberdine and calls him by ludicrous nicknames, which seem to smart 
hike a Burgundy plaister, seasoned with Spanish flies. 
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geance, as any that the English language then had, or yet has, 
produced. To that indignant philippic the reviewers vouchsafed 
not to reply: a still severer one was threatened, and they were si- 
lent, until the appearance of the two first cantos of Childe Harold 
afforded an opportunity which they eagerly embraced, ofsoothing 
the irritated bard. The lordling was now a lord, a peer of parlia- 
ment, and worse and worse, a most decided Whig, a fact of which 
his reviewers had previously been ignorant, and which they learnt 
but when it was too late to repair the grievous mistake into which 
they had been led. Now light burst in upon them ; the film was 
removed from the prophetic eye and he who could neither write 
poetry for gods nor men, now wrote verses all worthy of the gods. 
Scott only could come near him, and even Scott was his inferior. 
His “lines without a single thought,” suddenly, and as by magic, 
expanded into, poetry, “full of considerable power, spirit, and 
originality,” giving promise of future excellence, say these in- 
fallable judges of literary excellence, and of poetical talent, “to 
which it is quite comfortable to look forward.” Overpowered 
by the beauty of prospect which met the enraptured gaze of the 
seers, on their second peep into futurity,—and second sight is 
unérring in a Gael,—when they came as critics to pronounce 
again upon the poetical career of the minor lord, his defects 
were converted into excellences, and, as did the sprites, and fays, 
and elves, at the crowing of the cock, so, at the lash of his un- 
sparing satire, did lord Byron’s tamenesses and hobblings ; lines 
without a thought, and things without a name, evanish into air. 
His irreligious opinions were merely, “not more orthodox than 
his political ;” his “speaking without any respect of priests, 
and creeds, ‘and dogmas, of all descriptions,” such “ senti- 
ments” as the reviewers would have “ thought not likely to 
attain popularity in the present temper of the country;” 
and his “ doubting very freely of the immortality of the soul, 
and other points as fundamental,” but of “ the disadvantages 
under which this poem lays claim to the public favour,” which, 
notwithstanding this little demerit, if demerit it may indeed 
be called, they very confidently bespeak on its behalf. Nor 
ends the marvellous revolution here; for in the poems of the 
noble Lord, whose effusions they resembled but to dead flats and 
stagnant pools, they now every where discovered “a singular 
freedom of thought and expression ;” thought before, it will be 
recollected, he had none; “a great force and felicity of diction, 
the more pleasing that it does not appear to be the result of long 
labour or humble imitation; a plain manliness and strength of 
manner infinitely refreshing, after the sickly affectations of so 
many modern writers, and reconciling’? these candid, gentle, 
willing to be delighted writers, “to the asperity into which it 
sometimes degenerates, and even in some degree to the unamia- 
bleness upon which it constantly borders.” But even this was 
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not enough for the amend-honourable, we will not call it, for 
neither in its French or English occupation, can the term hon- 
ourable be applied to any thing so dastardly, so crouching, and 
so mean,—as in the excess of their newly inspired admiration, 
the inoffensive beings doubt whether there is not even “ some- 
thing piquant in the very novelty and singularity of that cast of 
misanthropy and universal scorn” which they could not but reck- 
on as “ among the repulsive features of the composition.”” From 
the year 1812, when this extraordinary, and, we would fain hope, 
unique recantation, for such it is in substance, if not in form, 
was published, down to the present time, the Edinburgh Review- 
ers, have been amongst the staunchest of lord Byron’s admirers, 
the most shameless palliaters of the grossly immoral and irreli- 
gious tendency of his productions ; though on both these points 
the Quarterly has not left them far behind. A smile has, indeed, 
been occasionally excited upon our countenances by the awkward 
attempts of the latter to reconcile its avowed respect for the 
Jaws and established religions of the country, with that gentle 
and most tempered measure of censure upon lord Byron for his 
daring contempt of them, and of all that is good, which was ne- 
eessary to secure the continued imprint of “ John Murray, Albe- 
marle street,” to the very saleable productions of so irascible a 
being. 

His lordship, in one of his wayward fits, for which, in 
charity, we hope that he is not at all times accountable, deter- 
mined to put the compliance of his publisher and his critics, to 
a severer test, by sending over to the former the two first cantos 
of Don Juan, a poem which, in spite of all his remonstrances, 
and we have reason to believe they were urgent and repeated, 
Mr. Murray was compelled to purchase and to print, or to hand 
its titled author over tosome other publisher, to make as much of 
the thousand after thousand copies of his works, as notwithstand- 
ing all his liberality in purchasing the copy-right,—and no book- 
seller, we are persuaded, has more,—he had done of those which 
he published. The temptation certainly was strong, the loss 
actual and incidental; in case of an obstinate refusal, great and 
certain; the long hesitating publisher yielded to the licentious 
bard, but he had grace enough left not to put his name upon the 
title-page of a work, of which, we honestly believe, that he was 

- thoroughly ashamed. Thus did the publisher of the Quarterly act 
in thisemergence; but how acted its editor—how did the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, as guardians of the public taste and morals, 
proceed ? To their disgrace, their lasting discredit, be it spoken, 
they deserted the post of duty; afraid of speaking what they 
thought, lest lord Byron in the one case, should be offended, or 
Mr. Murray injured, in the other, by what they said. Several 
years have rolled by since the first appearance of this most dis- 
graceful production; and both the leading journals of the day 
have in the interim, bestowed their usually abundant meed of 
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praise upon subsequent productions of his lordship’s pen, with- 
out the most distant allusion to this objectional poem. We 
tread not, however, in their steps; for with infinitely humbler 
talents, we trust that we are actuated by far better principles, and, 
therefore, fearless alike of lord Byron, of his mercenary or self- 
interested critics, and of the whole host of his indiscriminate 
admirers, we advance boldly to a charge infinitely more easy to 
substantiate than to meet. Don Juan, the hero of his lordship’s tale, 
is as complete a rake, as entire a sensualist, as the world ever 
saw, or the prurient imagination of the most abandoned writer 
ever formed or could form, in its wildest fits. Yet his debauche- 
ries are not enough to satisfy the depraved taste of lord Byron, 
but he must e’en paint the father and mother nearly as bad as 
their hopeful son, and introduce them in his poems, for the mere 
purpose of making them the vehicles of conveying to the world 
the poison of his own immoral principles, and his irreligious senti- 
ments; with here and there a hit or two at his deserted and in- 
jured wife, too plain and palpable for any one to mistake, how- 
ever his lordship may have found it convenient to insinuate, 
rather than to put upon record, an evasive denial of the applica- 
tion. This dastardly conduct must disgust every one who has 
had the misfortune to read through the five cantos of this most— 
objectionable and nondescript production. Slily and incidentally 
are these blows usually struck; and subtly, most subtly, is the 
poison of which we have spoken, instilled into the minds of 
youthful readers, the likeliest to be injured by it, and the least 
likely to beware of the danger to which they are exposed, where 
the object of the author seems but the raising of a smile at a ludi- 
crous association of ideas, when, in fact, it is to level the dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice—between the evil and the good. 
Few are the proofs of this assertion,—few, indeed, the extracts 
from this poem, of any description, which we, in justice to our 
readers or ourselves, can admit into our pages; but even to the 
titled profligate before us, justice must not be denied, and that 
he may have it, we will transcribe the following sneer at that 
character, on which, above all others, save that of the Christian, 
from which, in the female sex, this cannot be severed, the happi- 
ness of life depends—a virtuous and a modest woman; a race, 
of which, could his lordship’s wishes and principles prevail, 
even a specimen would not, we are persuaded, be found amongst * 
us. 


‘In short, she was a walking calculation, 

Miss .dgeworth’s novels stepping from their covers, 
Or Mrs. Trimmers books on education, 

Or ‘* Celebs’ Wite” set out in quest of lovers ; 
Morality’s prim, personification, 

In which not envy’s self a flaw discovers, 
To others’ share let ** female errors fall,”’ 

For she had not e’en one—the worst of all 
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Oh! she was perfect past all parallel— 

Of any modern female saints comparison ; 
So far above the cunning powers of hell, 

Her guardian angel had given up his garrison ; 
F’en her minutest notions went as well 

As those of the best time-piece made by Harrison : 
In virtues nothing earthly could surpass her, 


Save thine ‘¢ incomparable oil,’’ Macassar ! 
Perfect she was; but as perfection ig 


Insipid in this naughty world of ours,” 


But we will not continue the ribaldry, which finishes with an 
infidel sarcasm on the innocence of Paradise, expressed in an 
indecent wonder. We wonder not at Ais wonder, who, for the 
mere sake of ridiculing the Bible, and bringing in, as far as the 
wit which he has perverted to his destruction, and would do te 
that of others, can do it ;—religion into contempt, could impi- 
ously write and print, two such lines as these: 


“°Tis strange—the Hebrew noun which means «I am,’ 
‘The English always use to govern d—n.” 


Of the use of one of these words, as well as the other, thus 
strangely, and we will add blasphemously, united, for the jingle 
of a rhyme, and the pointing of a jest of the person, too, and 
the thing, which in Scripture they denote—if he repents not 
heartily of having written these lines, as we fervently hope he 
may—his lordship may hereafter have a more accurate know- 
ledge than he now posseses, or chooses to avow, and will assuredly 
have it to his cost. 

In the plot of this celebrated poem; and in the filling up an 
outline so boldly imagined, in outrage of all morality and decen- 
cy, to say nothing of religion, his lerdship has evinced a con- 
tempt of every thing that is correct and decorous in society—a 
fertility of imagination and licentiousness of expression in all 
that is the reverse—a grovelling delight in whatever is vicious 
and impure—a hatred of all that is good, forming, we would 
hope, a part of the privilege of the British peerage, as we do not 
recollect to have met with any thing approaching to it since the 
days of the profligate and abandoned Rochester, whom, if he 
pursues his present infatuated career, we would warn lord Byron 
that he may hereafter equal in infamy, as he now excels him in 
talent. He could set the table in arear; he could poison the pub- 
lic mind, and debauch its taste, with his libidinous jests, and his 
indecent tales ;. be like his brother lord, could laugh at priests, 
and revile the oracles of the living God—but a time came, and 
happy was it for him that it did come, in which he saw the error, 
the vice, and the folly of his ways, and, in the bitterness of his 
soul, cursed the days and the years which he had devoted to them. 
His covert commendation of the religion of Lucretius, the ob- 
scenity of Juvenal and Martial; his envying the transgressions 
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of Augustine to sneer at his confessions; his blasphemous use 
of the name of the Most High, and his daring and contumelious 


jestings with his word; his bold reviling and bolder taunts, at 


all religion, and denial even of a future state, and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead ; his profane applications of Scripture, and pro- 
faner parodies upon it; his impure double entendres, and hints, 
and sudden omissions, worse almost than any expression could 
be; his ridicule of chastity and conjugal fidelity ; his open justi- 
fication of adultery and lasciviousness, or his artful palliation of 
them as mere peccadillos; his subtle underminings of the foun- 
dation of female virtue; his contempt for all reformation and 
repentance; vices which we fearlessly charge even upon thefirst 
canto of his licentious poem, will, at all events, have treasured 
up for lord Byron ample food for the bitterest remorse of con- 
science, if conscience here should be permitted, in mercy, to do 
its work ;—or, it may be of the most dreadful, and yet unavail- 
ing torments of a death-bed, when the envied, yet the truly pitia- 
ble being, amply furnished with all the blessings that this world 
could afford, and above all, richly endowed, beyond most of his 
fellows, with intellectual gifts of the sublimest order, at thirty 
confesses that he “ has spent his life, both interest and principal,”’ 
long, perhaps, before he has attained the sixty years to which he 
seems to look forward,—to avail ourselves of one of his own 
lines, with the single exception of an oath, or expletive in the 
nature of one,— 


«¢ Will find a dreadful balance with the devil,’’ 








MY BIRTH-DAY. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


** My birth-day,”’ what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful ears ! 
And how, each time the day comes round 

Less and less white its mark appears ! 
When first our scanty years are told 
It seems like pastime to grow old ; 
And, as youth counts the shining links, 
That time around him binds so fast, 
Pleas’d with the task, he little thinks 
How hard that chain will press at last. 
Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said “ were he ordain’d to run 
His long career of life again, 
He would do all that he Aad done.” — 
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Ah, ’tis not thus the voice, that dwells 
In sober birth-days, speaks to me ; 
Far otherwise—of time it tells, 
Lavish’d unwisely, carelessly— 
Of counsel mock’d—of talents, made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel’s incense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines— 
Of nursing many a wrong desire— 
Of wandering after love too far ; 
And taking every meteor fire, 
That cross’d my path-way, for his star! 
All this it tells, and, could I trace 
Th’ imperfect picture o’er again 
With pow’r to add, retouch, efface 
The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How little of the past would stay !— 
How quickly all should melt away— 
All—but that freedom of the mind, 
Which hath been more than wealth to me ; 
Those friendships, in my boyhood twin’d, 
And kept till now unchangingly ; 
And that dear home, that saving ark, 
Where love’s true light at last I’ve found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark, 
And comfortless, and stormy round! 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


The following eurious article is translated from a late number of the Revue 
Encyclopedi que :-— 


*¢ An account of Eaperiments on Animal Magnetism, made at the Hotel Dieu of 
- Paris, during the Months of October, November, and December, 1820; by J. 
Dupotet, Student of Medicine, Paris, 1821. 


Ir the experiments of Mr. Dupotet may be relied on; if Mr. 
Husson, physician of the Hotel Dieu, has really witnessed the 
facts, stated in the report; if the thirty physicians, who have 
signed the report, have not been the dupes of illusion; if, finally, 
we are to credit authentic certificates, the great question of the 
existence and efficacy of animal magnetism is decided ; the com- 
missaries of the King, who reported in 1784, were mistaken, 
and Mesmer should be placed among those men of genius whom 
their contemporaries have despised and persecuted. 

On the 20th October, 1820, Dr. Rozen had occasion to speak, at 
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the Hotel-Dieu, during the visit of Dr. Husson, of a magnetic 
cure, an account of which had been sent to the society of prac- 
tical medicine, at Paris, by Mr. Desprez, a distinguished physi- 
cian. He informed his associates, that a cure of nervous scia- 
tica, which had resisted all the usual remedies, had been cured 
in a short time by animal magnetism. The physicians, and stu- 
dents who were present, requested permission of Dr. Husson to 
try the effect of this novel remedy, on some patients who were 
considered incurable. He consented, and a young girl afflicted 
with hysterics, and spasmodic vomiting, which nothing could 
allay, was intrusted to Mr. Dupotet, the magnetiser. From the 
first day on which she was magnetised, the vomiting ceased ; 
and after a course of the most accurate, ingenious, and careful 
experiments, the physicians were convinced, that the magnetic 
influence was real, curative, and entirely independent of the ima- 
gination. 

Among the many curious facts related in this pamphlet, we 
have particularly remarked the experiments made on a girl 
named Samson, and two other individuals, who, during the mag- 
netic sleep, appeared to be in a state of complete insensibility. Mr. 
Recamier shouted in the ears of the girl violently, pushed and 
punched her, without producing the least sign of sensibility. Sur- 
prised at this phenomenon, he determined to push his experi- 
ments to the furthest extent, and in the sittings of the 6th and 
8th of January 1821, he placed burning moss on the thigh of one 
of the men, and on the stomach of the other; in the one case, 
the burn produced was seventeen lines in length, and eleven in 
width, and in the other, fifteen lines in length, and nine in width ; 
neither of these patients exhibited the least sign of sensibility, 
either by cries, motion, or variation of the pulse. Among the 
witnesses were Messrs. Robouam, Gibert, Lapeyre, Bergeret, 
Carquet, Creqeui, Frouche, all physicians. 

I acknowledge, that I cannot conceive why Dr. Husson, whe 
has not feared to relate these experiments to his class, in the 
presence of a hundred and fifty physicians, has not yet addressed 
a memoir on this subject, to the Academy of Sciences. He cer- 
tainly must know that if experiments of this nature are not 
given to the world, many ages may elapse before public opinion 
is fixed on this important subject. 








SONG. 
Tune—“ Fly not yet.” 
Once again thy lover prays, 
That thou those gentle notes would’st raise, 
Which seem, as from thy harp they rise,, 


Like sounds seraphic from the skies 
When angels wake the string. 
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’T was but for them and thee my love, 
Harmonious sounds were made to move. 
For them and thee melodious measure 
Pours its soul subduing treasure. 
Once more, once more, 
Notes, like thine I ne’er again 
Shall hear, dear maid, and oh ’tis pain 
To find them cease to ring. 


Once again! the lyre that hung 
O’er Memnon’s tomb, forever rung, 
When, flied the dusky glooms of night, 
The morning beamed its ruddy light, 
And flashed upon the lyre. 
And thus since doubt’s dark cloud has fled, 
And hope beams brightly in its stead, | 
Oh, while our hearts its flame confessing, 
Own the pleasing painful blessing, 
Once more, once more, 
Strike the notes that lull to rest 
The anxious passions of the breast. 
And quench their raging fire. 








THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 


1. The Edinburgh Review. 


{wn the middle of the last century the Monthly Review was at 
the head of periodical literature in Great Britain. The proprie® 
tor gave three guineas a sheet (16 pages) to his contributors. 
It outlived the Critica/, because the latter gave but two guineas, 
and therefore it received only what had been rejected by the 
Monthly. The Magazines in general paid but two ; but the old Eu- 
rofean under Perry’s Editorship, nearly forty years ago, paid three, 
The ancient Monthly—of which Dr. Priestly furnished the plar 
—paid five ; but Phillips undid his authors by his small type and by 
his compressed and closely printed pages. The Edinburgh Re- 
view gave, at its commencement ten guineas, and it is said to 
give more now ; the Quarterly followed at fifteen, but its favour- 
ed contributors are said to receive a much largersum. Black- 
wood’s and the London Magazines give from ten to twenty 
guineas, and the Vew-Monthly, pays as liberally, considering the 
manner in which it is printed. Sir Richard Phillips will give 
ten guineas for a first rate article; but he imserts such scanty 
morseis at a time, that it is quite wearisome to have any thing 
to do with him. No Magazine, that pays at all, gives now less 
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than five guineas, and Proprietors find that to pay liberally is the 
only way to insure an extensive circulation, and its corresponding 
profits. That this hberality should have a very powerful effect 
upon the contents of these miscellanies is a natural consequence 
of the practice. 

The Edinburgh Review was instituted in 1802 by a society of 
young whigs in that city; though the honour of its projection 
is generally given to the Rev. Sidney Smith. Mr. Jeffery, the 
present Editor, and Mr. Brougham, were the first who agreed to 
unite their voluntary labours with his, and to try the experiment 
for a twelvemonth. Their ostensible object was to rescue criti- 
cism from the state of degradation into which it had gradually 
sunk, and to give the world, what for many years it had not 
seen, a fair, but at the same time, a bold and impartial review 
of such works as appeared to merit public attention. Having 
fully matured their plans, they commenced their operations, and 
the first number of the Review came forth to startle and asto- 
nish the savans of London and Edinburgh. Its success surpass- 
ed their most sanguine expectations; the work took with the 
public and soon became a most profitable adventure. The pro- 
jectors now extended their views, and obtained the active con- 
currence of Professors Playfair and Leslie ; and, though all their 
applications were by no means successful, several names of great 
respectability were added to their muster-roll, and among others 
those of Mr. Malthus, and Mr. Horner. The celebrated Dr 
Wolcot, (Peter Pindar,) is also said to have furnished an article 
on the Fine Arts; and Mr. Bloomfield, and Mr. Walpole, of 
Cambridge, and Mr. R. P. Knight, were enlisted to supply the 
deficiency of classical writers on the north side of the Tweed. 
The last of these gentlemen is the Reviewer of the Oxford 
Strabo; an article which excited great attention at the time. 
Such was their poverty, however, with respect to classic authors, 
that some very curious anecdotes are related to prove the awk- 
ward shifts to which they have been reduced; and a Scottish 
nobleman once actually begged for Mr. Jeffery an article on Dr. 
Clark’s Greek Marbles, which was written for the Quarterly Re- 
view, and rejected by Mr. Gifford, even after it was printed, as 
unworthy of that publication! 

Had they confined their labours to mere literary censureship, 
they might have still retained the good opinion of many. But 
they would not be contented with a sphere so circumscribed, and 
they mingled with their criticism the most rancorous political 
maliciousness. ‘They extended the circulation of their Review 
by so doing it is true; and they also procured for it the aid of 
the most celebrated characters of the Whig Party bothin England 
and Scotland ; and however wealthy such individuals might be, 
they were given to understand they must condescend to receive 
a price for their communications: a condition, probably, not 
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very generally or violently opposed. The novelty of the plan of 
the work,—of which the most cutting severity formed a very 
conspicuous characteristic, together with the consummate abi- 
lity displayed in the composition of the articles, attracted uni- 
versal notice; and in the course of a very short time the new 
Review became not only the decided oracle of the whigs and 
their disciples, but was celebrated no less for the extent of its 
views, than for the boldness with which those views were tena- 
ciously maintained. Antecedent to its appearance there existed no 
publication so well conducted or on so large and liberal a scale. The 
other Reviews were contracted in their designs, and either des- 
picably devoted to the adulation of the great and powerful, or as 
outrageously addicted to their abuse. The Edinburgh Review, 
at first, maintained a bold, straight forward, and independent 
course ; espousing the cause of the people and vindicating their 
rights with a hearty manliness which left little doubt of its sin- 
cerity. In common honesty we must give the Devil his due. 
We have said thus much of the £dinburgh, because we think it 
has deserved, and we could well. wish that it deserved it still. 
But, alas! it did not long maintain either its consistency or its 
impartiality. Of late years much of its pristine vigour and cri- 
tical acumen have been superceded by unmeaning sophistry, and 
arrogant bathos ; “ Gaudet monstris mentisqgue tumultu ;’ and it 
has been transformed into an arena, where the supporters of a 
most inconsistent and illiberal party gambol, and exhibit them- 
selves in a variety of odd and unseemly attitudes. Its indecent 
sneers at all religious institutions, and even at religion itself, 
have certainly cautioned all good and honest men from relying 
upon its destructive and deceitful doctrines; while they render- 
ed perfectly just and true its comparison with— 


‘¢ The wily serpent strong, 
Which scatters venom through the nation long, 
Striving Religion’s gold links to undo ; 
Doing Liberty and Reason wrong 
Praising the rabble herd and scoffing crew ; 
And in the days of danger, darkness, death, 
Darkening with borrowed shade, the nation’s troubled path !” 


That the reader may see there is ample foundation for this as- 
sertion, a quotation of two passages may suffice :—* We shall 
leave it,” say they, “to others to decide, whether the taste of 
that critic be very good, who prefers the harp of the Jews to the 
lyre of the Greeks ; and who plucks the laurel from the brow of 
Homer to place it on the head of good King David !” p. 99.— 
*‘ We do not,” they say elsewhere, “ know the designs of the 
Creator in the construction of the Universe, or the ultimate des- 
tination of man. The idea of its being our duty to co-operate 
with the designs of Providence, we think the most impious pre- 
sumption!” p. 418-19. But it is one consolation to know, that 
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most of the deadly poison now dealt forth by the Edinburgh Re- 
view is perfectly innocuous, because its hollowness and deceit are 
so apparent that “he who runs may read.”’ It must be a terri- 
ble vexation to Jeffery, and the Rev. Sidney Smith, and Hazlitt, 
if he is still permitted to scribble there, to see how their pious 
and benevolent labours are despised and ridiculed ,—how that 
fiat which formerly went forth with all “the pomp and circum- 
stance”’ of a despot’s mandate, is now laughed at by all, and fear- 
ed by none. But the Review is in its dotage, and has totally 
outlived all that honest and hearty vigour which it displayed of 
yore, and much as we could have wished that its course had 
been more honourable, we cannot help rejoicing at the prospect 
of the fast approaching dissolution of the blue and yellow scare- 
crow. : 
(to be continued. ) 








BLUSHES. 


(HERE is a blush, a coyish blush, 

W hen kindred hearts together meet ; 
It rises in a gentle flush, 

When soft the youth is seen to greet. 


There is a blush, a crimson blush, 
In lonely hall or quiet grove, 

When, seeking vain her thoughts to crush, 
The melting maiden owns her love. 


There is a blush, a transient blush, 
That on the seraph aspect glows, 

W hen at eve’s mild and modest hush, 
The lover breathes his ardent vows. 


There is a blush, a live-long blush, 

By smiling friends when urged and led :— 
it rises ina sudden gush, 

At Hymen’s shrine when they are wed. 


O! may each blush the fair express, 
Who will be partner of my life ;— 
And soothe me in her fond caress, 
And screen me from this world of strife! 















Rondeau—Jewish Antiquities. 


RONDEAU. 


From the ‘* Mysteries of Udolpho.” 


‘* Tue last strain of distant music now died in air, for the gondola was far 
upon the waves, and the party determined to have music of theirown. ‘The 
Count Morano, who sat next to Emily, and who had been observing her for 
some time in silence, snatched up a lute, and struck the chords with the fin- 
ger of harmony herself, while his voice, a fine tenor, accompanied them in a 
rondeau full of tender sadness. To him, indeed, might have been applied that 
beautiful exhortation of an English poet, had it then existed : 





“Strike up, my masters, 


But touch the strings with a religious softness ! 
‘Teach sounds to languish through night’s dull ear 
Till melancholy starts from off her couch, 

And carelessness grows concert of attention !” 


With such powers of expression the Count sang the following ; 


Soft as yonder silver ray, that sleeps 
Upon the ocean’s trembling tide; 
Soft as the air, that lightly sweeps 
Yon sail, that swells in stately pride: 


Soft as the surge’s stealing note, 

That dies along the distant shores, 

Or warbled strain, that sinks remote— 
So soft the sigh my bosom pours! 


True as the wave to Cynthia’s ray, 


True as the vessel to the breeze, 
True as the soul to music’s sway, 
Or music to Venitian seas: 


Soft as yon silver beams ‘hat sleep 
Upon the ocean’s trembling breast ; 
So soft, so true, fond love shall weep, 
So soft, so true, with ¢hee shall rest. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Antiquities of the Jews,—Carefully compiled from authentic sources, and 


their Customs Illustrated from modern travels. 


Minister of Eskdalemuir. 
brew Language, from Jennings’ Jewish Antiquities. 2 vols, 8vo. Philadel- 


phia. 


W. W. Woodward. 


By William Brown, D. D. 
To which is added, A Dissertation on the He- 


1823. 


Tue Bible is filled with allusions to customs and manners, 
peculiar to our elder bretheren, to whose custody it was original- 
ly committed. The study of these, therefore, is indispensable to 
all who wish to understand the weighty matters of the Sacred 
Book, and relish the beauties, considered merely in a literary 
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point of view, with which it is replete. The Scriptures seem to 
be now more generally read than they were at any former period; 
and the demand for explanatory works keeps pace with this 
awakened attention. We have scores of commentators; and no 
traveller, who visits the countries where the children of Israel 
once sojourned, neglects to notice what may throw new light 
upon the inspired volume. Mr. Brown has carefully explored 
the most valuable, as well as the most recent, works, from which 
he could derive any aid in his undertaking. He has brought 
together a vast and curious mass of information, in the perusal 
of which the Biblical student will find many a difficulty solved, 
and many an obscurity removed. Passages which have scarcely 
excited attention will be found to sparkle with metaphorical 
beauty. The philelogist may augment his stores from the study 
of Jewish Antiquities, and the divine, may greatly relieve the 
aridness of theological disquisition, by an occasional digression 
on the manners of this once-favoured people. The sources of 
Biblical Archeology—after the Bible—are, ancient monuments ; 
old coins; the works of Philo, Josephus and others, who were 
cotemporaries of the Apostles or wrote not long after their day ; 
the Talmudical writings ; certain ecclesiastical writers who lived 
in Syria and Arabia; and modern travellers who have visited 
the wandering Arabs, and the intinerant shepherds of Palestine, 
Egypt and the north of Africa. But how few of us have access 
to those books; and still smaller is the number of those who 
may walk under the triumphal arch of Titus, or meditate on 
the instability of earthly things amidst the ruins of Persepolis 
and Palmyra. If we cannot approach the fountain, we must be 
contented to draw from the stream. In this employment, the 
writer before us will furnish a safe and useful guide. It should 
be the aim of such a work as this to unite comprehension and 
brevity ; the style should be perspicuous and simple; and above 
all, the greatest fidelity in searching and quoting authorities 
should be observed. These qualities appear to be combined 
in the book before us, and therefore we cheerfully recommend 
itas a valuable acquisition to the stock of theological literature. 

It would be a curious subject of speculation to inquire how far 
the customs of former times have been preserved by the He- 
brews of the present day. 





— ——— 
ANECDOTE OF MORAUD; A FELON AT BOTANY BAY 
(From Freycinet’s Voyage Round the World.) 





{Our readers will no doubt recollect Cobbett’s ingenious plan 
of raising the wind by means of forgery, on the Bank of Eng- 
land, under the pretence of promoting the cause of reform. The 
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following anecdote from a recent French voyager, relates to ano- 
ther patriot, and will show that the English Reformer is not en- 
titled to the merit of originality for his notable scheme. ] 


“‘ I cannot resist the inclination of giving you an account of a 
Frenchman of the name of Moraud, whose son, a perfectly ho- 
nest man, is now the possessor of a magnificent establishment 
at Sidney (Botany Bay,) and who cultivates in the interior an 
immense tract of land, acquired by the labour and economy of 
his father. This Moraud did not reproach himself with any 
crime: he was desirous, he says, of becoming a partner in the 
Bank of England without advancing any money ; and he took a 
pleasure in boasting of his courage and address to all who went 
to see him. I cannot better make you acquainted with this ori- 
ginal story, than by using his own language, which I extract 
from Peron’s voyage : 

*¢¢ War had broken out,” said Morand, ‘ between Great Britain 
and France: the forces of the two nations were pitted against 
each other; but it appeared to me easier to destroy our rival by 
attacking its finances, than by force of arms. I resolved, there- 
fore, like a good patriot, to take upon myself this ruin, and ac- 
complish it in the heart of London itself. If I had succeeded, 
France would have erected altars to my memory: and on hov lit- 
tle did it depend that I was not proclaimed the avenger of my 
country, instead of being treated asafelon!.... | 

“ Scarcely had I arrived in England, when I began my labours, 
and they succeeded beyond all expectation. Seconded in parti- 
cular by an Irishman, not less able than myself, and who, prompt- 
ed like me, by a noble patriotism, displayed still more eagerness 
for the ruin of England,—I was soon enabled to counterfeit bank- 
notes with such perfection, that we found it very difficult our- 
selves to distinguish those that issued from our presses, from the 
genuine notes. Already I exulted: all my arrangements were 
made for inundating England with the produce of our manufac- 
factory ; I wanted only some particular information relative to 
the numbering,,when my companion, whom I had hitherto regar- 
ded as an honest man, took it into his head to steal from our store a 
few of these notes, which still wanted someformalities, trifling itis 
true, but indispensable. He was taken up immediately : and, as 
he had not hesitated in one instance, to act dishonouradly, on this 
occasion he did not scruple to behave like a foltroon. He made 
a full confession: I was taken up, and carried to prison with him. 
All our implements, all the produce of our manufactory was 
seized; and Great Britain was saved from the ruin I had pre- 
pared for her. 

“ Evident as the proofs of our froject were, I did not despair 
(thanks to the nature of the criminal laws of England,) of es- 
caping death: but such were the weakness and terror of my 
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cursed fartner, that I could not doubt of our mutual destruction, 
if I were to be confronted with this pusillanimous fellow, before 
a court of justice. To prevent my own fate, which could not 
have retarded his, I resolved to prevail on him to rid me of him- 
self. Besides, as the author of our misfortune, it was but just 
that he should suffer the punishment of it. Accordingly I en- 
deavoured to convince him in a very pathetic address, that, our 
death being inevitable, we had nothing to think of but the means of 
escaping the pain and ignominy : that, setting one modef o death 
against another, it was better to die like men of honour, than to 
perish by the hands of the hangman. 

“ The Irishman was moved, but not resolved: I then pointed 
out to him, that, if his own infamy did not affect him, he ought 
at least to spare his children the disgrace of finding themselves 
treated as the offspring of a man that was hanged ; and that, if 
he were unable to bequeath them wealth, he ought, by a gene- 
rous sacrifice to save them from shame and disgrace. 

‘“‘ These last reflections inflamed the Irishman with a noble cou- 
rage. We procured corrosive sublimate ; I pretended to take a 
dose; he took one in reality, and died: and thus freed from this 
imbecile rascal, 1 escaped the gallows that awaited us both. I 
was let off for transportation to this colony, where I am condem- 
ned to pass the remainder of my days. The period of my sentence 
is expired : I carry on with advantage two of my original trades, 
those of a goldsmith and a watch maker. The tworascals, who 
work for me, triple my profits. In a few years, I shall be one of 
the richest land-holders in the settlement; and already | should 
be one of the happiest, if I were not incessantly tormented with 
the regret of having so unfortunately miscarried in such an hon- 
ourable undertaking, and seeing myself on this occasion consid- 
ered as a vile criminal, even by those among you, my country- 
men, who cannot be acquainted with the nodle principles of my 
conduct, or who do not properly appreciate them.” 
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: 


** Never, in speaking to any person say Mr. What-d’ye-call-him, or Mr. Thing- 
imbob, but enquire his name and address him by it.”—Chesterfield. 
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TuouGu fashions, they say, seldom live to be ancient, 
In Mr. Duval they were found not so transient ; 

The date of his school you might read in his dress, 
But no modern could match him in strict folitese ; 
Not caring for substance, devoted to form, 

In feelings quite cold, but in etiquette warm, 

He held it an act of incredible shame, 
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To speak to a person unless by his name. 

One night, at a tavern, sitting much at his ease, 

As much as with form easy comfort agrees, 

He saw, at the fireside, a stranger display 

His back-—coat upturn’d—just, you know a ?’ Anglaise. 
He ey’d him—would speak—but how hit on the plan ? 
Long pond’ring at length he thus calmly began : 

“* Will you favour me, pray with your name Sir ?”’ said he; 
““ My name” said the other, “ why what’s that to thee ?”’ 
* Not much, I confess, but I gladly would know.” — 

“ Well Zhompson’s my name since you will have it so.” 
“T thank you,” said he, “ that is all I desire— 

“ The tail of your coat, Mr. Thompson’s, on fire ! 








SONG. 


Dramatic Morality. 


Wiiiy SHAKspEARE has left, as a lesson to men, 
That in all things there’s good, if we view ’em but right, 
And though many the stage as an evil condemn, 
Yet we’ll moralize that if you'll listen to night. 
When Prudence is manager, act what you please, 
While Discretion is prompter, applause you must gain ; 
But whoever performs without license from these, 
A patent of Virtue can never obtain. 
For we all are but Actors, then let us take care, 
Every part to play well, for the merit lies there ! 


Old Time is the scene-shifter,—Wit writes the plays, 
All the World is the Audience, our merits to scan ; 

Good, or bad reputation, that’s censure or praise, 
Which attend on the Poet, the Actor, and Man! 

All the parts on the Stage too are subject to change, 
Now mournful, now merry, their actions appear ; 

Thus through life Fortune’s wheel ever turns as we range 

For we all are but Actors, &c. 


The Comedy’s Youth, and the After-piece Age, 

The time of Performance, while Life gives us breath ; 
Till like Players worn out, we take leave of the Stage, 

Say, farewell,—and the curtain falls, lower’d by Death! 
Like the Epilogue’s lines, is the end of our play, 

But if Virtue’s performance has not been in vain ; 
The applauses of friends keep our names from decay, 

And our lives, like Stock-pieces, are acted again. 

Thus as all are but Actors, &c. 
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Anecdote of Hume.——The Album. 


ANECDOTE OF HUME, AND LADY W. 


Tue lady was partial to the philosopher, and the philosopher 
was partial tothe lady. They once crossed the Frith from King- 
horn to Leith together, when a violent storm rendered the pas- 
sengers apprehensive of a salt-water death; and her ladyship’s 
terrors induced her to seek consolation from her friend, who, 
with infinite sang-froid, assured her “ he thought there was great 
probability of their becoming food for the fishes ;”——“ And pray, 
my dear friend,” said lady W—e, “ which do you think they will 
eat first ;”—* Those that are gluttons,’’ replied the historian, 
** will undoubtedly fall foul of me; but the epicures will attack 
your ladyship.” 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE ALBUM.—No. I. 


Joun SELDEN, the great English lawyer, expounds the com- 
pact between princes and people, by an illustration which every 
one must comprehend. He states the question thus :-—“ Whether 
may subjects take up arms against their prince: and he an- 
swers it in these words :—* Conceive it thus : here lies a shilling 
between you and me; ten-pence of the shilling is yours, two- 
pence is mine, by agreement: I am as much king of my two- 
pence, as you of your ten-pence: if you therefore go about to 
take away my two-pence, I will defend it; for there you and I 
are equal, both princes.” 


“It is impossible,” says Addison, “ to read a page in Plato or 
Tully, and a thousand other ancient moralists, without being a 
greater, and a better man for it. On the contrary, I could never 
read any of our modish French authors, or those of our own 
country, who are imitators and admirers of that nation, without 
being for some time out of humour with myseif, and every thing 
about me. Their business is to depreciate human nature, and to 
consider it under the worst appearances; they give mean inter- 
pretations, and base motives to the worthiest actions. In short, 
they endeavour to make no distinction between man and man, o: 
between the species of man, and that of brutes.” This was 
said, perhaps, with a more peculiar reference to the maxims of 
La Rochefoucault ; but it is equally applicable to every blight- 
ing view of man, and to every impure history of the springs of 
human action; in short, to every theoretical error that touches the 
course of human conduct, or its fountain-head in human thought. 


In the year 1598, a German professor of divinity, distorting 
some passage from Luther, maintained, “that philosophy was 
the mortal enemy of religion; that truth was divisible into two 
branches; the one fhilosoprhical, and the other theological ; and 
that w hat was true in philosophy, was false in theology. 

This fatal heresy, of opposing reason and revelation to each 
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other, was compared, by Mr. Locke, to an attempt “ to persuade 
men to put out their eyes that they might the better receive the 
remote light of an invisible star by a telescope.” 


Of Hobbes, the great speculative subvertor of moral distinc- 
tions, and the arch enemy of political freedom, Bishop Warbur- 
ton remarks, that “ he was the terror of the last age, as Tindal 
and Collins are of this: the press sweat with controversy, and 
every young churchman militant would try his arms in thunder. 
ing on Hobbes’s steel-cap.” 
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SONG. 
The following lines are addressed by an anonymous Poet, to a fickle Fair 
WHat was our parting? one wild kiss, 
How wild I may not say, 
One long and breathless clasp, and then 
As life were past away. 
We parted,—I to weep o’er all 
My young hearts’ great excess 
Of passion, you to dream your love 
Into forgetfulness. 


What has our absence been? a long 
And dreary while to me ; 

And must I feel—I dare not ask— 
What it has been to thee ? 


How shall we meet on either side, 
With heart so light as thine? 
On yours it may be fond again, 
It will be cold on mine! 
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TO A SET OF BAD FIDDLERS 


May you never play in tune, 

Either morning, night, or noon ; 

May you never, noon or night, 

Know your left hand from your right. 


May your strings be always breaking , 
Pegs, I charge you ne’er unscrew, 

May your heads be ever aching.— 
Mine, ye knaves! you’ve split in two. 
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TO A FRIEND.—E£zpressing a wish to travel. 


Dost thou, then, listening to the traveller’s tale, 
Of mountainous wilds, and towns of ancient fame, 
And spacious bays, and streams renowned of name. 
That roll their plenty through the freshened vale ; 
Dost thou, then, long to voyage far away, 





Explanation of the Engraving. 


And visit other lands, that thou may’st view 

These varied scenes so beautiful and new ? 
Thou dost not know how sad it is to stray 
Amid a foreign land, thyself unknown, 

And, when o’erwearied with the toilsome day, 

To rest at eve and feel thyself alone. 
Delightful sure it is, at early morning, 

To see the sun-beam shine on scenes so fair, 
And when the eve, the mountain heights adorning, 

Sinks slow, empurpling the luxurious air. 
Pleasant it is at times like these to ream— 

But wouldst thou not at night, confined within 

Thy cold and comfortless and lonely inn, 
Remember with a sigh the joys of home? 





EXPLANATION OF THE ENGRAVING, 
Prefixed to this Number. 


Tue picture prefixed to this Number of the Port Folio, repre- 
sents the scene, in the Pioneers (vol. I. p. 14) in which Judge 
Templeton and young Edwards are contending for adeer at which 
both of them had just fired. The former is willing to pay for the 
animal, but he is ambitious of being considered a good sports- 
man. 

‘With how many shot did you load your gun ?’”’ demanded 
Edwards, 

“‘ With five, sir,” said the Judge, gravely, a little struck with 
the other’s manner ;—“ are they not enough to slay a buck like 
this ?” 

*“ One would doit; but’? moving to the tree behind which 
he had appeared, “ you know, Sir, you fired in this direction— 
here are four of the bullets in the tree.” 

The Judge examined the fresh marks in the rough bark of 
the pine, and, shaking his head, said, with a laugh— 

“ You are making out the case against yourself, my young ad- 
vocate—where is the fifth ?” 

‘** Here,” said the youth, throwing aside the rough over-coat 
that he wore, and exhibiting a hole in his under garment, through 
which large drops of blood were oozing. 

‘“ Good God!” exclaimed the Judge, with horror; “ have I 
been trifling here about an empty distinction, and a fellow crea- 
ture suffering from my hands without a murmur ?” 

The other persons introduced in this Illustration are Natty 
Bumpo and Elizabeth, the daughter of the Judge. 

Several other scenes from this popular tale are in the hands of 
skilful engravers, for the embellishment of our Journal. A few 
copies without the book, may be had by those who wish to bind 
them in the original work. 
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